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© Kadel & Herbert ° 
PAVLOWA, THE DANCER, IN THE SHADOW OF THE STATIONARY SPHINX 
“America for ever,” sang the noted Russian artiste, while camel-riding through Egypt on 
her world-touring way back to the “land of the almighty dollar.” 
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© Underwood 
HE IS PLAYING HOST TO PRESIDENT HARDING IN ALASKA 
Scott C. Bone, Governor of the Territory, is a former newspaper publisher of Washington 
who is well equipped to be an arctic entertainer. 
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A NEw DEAL IN BULGARIA 
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Just How Far WILL HE Go? 
































: A JOURNALISTIC CAVALIER 
Frank A. Munsey is blamed for keeping the Fourth Estate awake with his ‘killing’ ways 
in journalism. 
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© Ewing Galloway 
THIS -SOLDIER-STATESMAN IS THE NEW “STRONG MAN OF CHINA” 


Marshal Tsao Kun, whose forces drove Li Yuan-Hung from power, is slated to succeed 


him as President of the Republic and overlord of 400,000,000 people. 
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HE WOULD PUT ENGLAND ON THE AIR MAP 





























© Underwood 

THIS BRITISH AIR MINISTER PLANS TO SPEND $27,500,000 IN THREE YEARS 

Sir Samuel Hoare, after studying the air forces of Europe, inspires Premier Baldwin to 
authorize fleets of war planes to match those of the French. 
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© New York Herald 
SHE IS DECLARED TO BE A WONDERFUL LEADER OF WOMEN 


Mrs. Corbett Ashby, of England, who has succeeded Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt as Presi- 
dent of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance, is a noted diplomatist and linguist. 
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THE CURRENT OF OPINION 


Harding Nails Planks in 
the G. O. P. Platform 


N “Mr. Ford’s Page” in a 
QO recent issue of the Dear- 

born Independent, the Detroit 
manufacturer and _ Presidential 
prospect suggested that political 
parties should set forth what they 
are prepared to do in the service of 
the nation, and should send in with 
their competitive bids a bond for the 
faithful performance of the con- 
tract. ‘We should then be voting 
for a program instead of for mere 
office-seekers.” 

Almost as if inspired by this hint 
from the man who may become his 
most formidable rival candidate in 
1924, President Harding, on his 
roundabout speechmaking route to 
Alaska, -laid out the Republican 
platform in fairly clear and pre- 
cise terms, and nailed down plank 
after plank to cover its generous 
dimensions. The country now knows 
where the Republican party stands 
and what may be expected of it in 
the months to come. The party’s 
leader has given it a program de- 
serving of attention and respect. 

He has done more than that. He 
has ‘reunited the party itself. In the 
first of his series of speeches he 
tackled the highly controversial 
question of the World Court, a ques- 
tion which, previous to his speech 
at St. Louis, had been provoking an 
insurrection among- powerful ele- 
ments in the organization. The 
spokesman of this opposition was 
the Chairman of the Republican 
National Committee—the very heart 
of the party. President Harding’s 
St. Louis speech conciliated Chair- 
man Adams—by surrendering to 
him. For the United States to join 
with the rest of the world in using 
the World Court reservations must 
now be adopted completely divorc- 


ing the Court from the League of 
Nations. Its members must no 
longer be appointed by the League 
of Nations. It must no longer ad- 
vise the League of Nations upon 
legal matters. 

The actual court will not, prob- 
ably could not, be altered to meet 
the demands of such reservations. 
Therefore the plain fact seems to be 
that President Harding at St. Louis 
advocated the World Court in the 
same way that Senator Lodge advo- 
cated the League of Nations—by 
urging impossible reservations as 
preliminaries to our joining. 

The League of Nations issue was 
on the same occasion described by 
the President as “dead as slavery.” 
His party’s fear of his soiling their 
skirts with anything contaminated 
by the League, even so remotely re- 
lated a proposition as the World 
Court, has thus been allayed. But 
as an issue the World Court is now 
as dead as the League. It could not 
have been passed through the Senate 
at any time without the aid of Dem- 
ocratic votes, and these will certain- 
ly be withheld from such a self- 
perpetuating Court as the President 
proposed at St. Louis. Senator King, 
Utah Democrat, expressed the Dem- 
ocratic view-point when he declared, 
after that speech, that “President 
Harding has thrown the World 
Court to the dogs.” 

Nevertheless, the President’s 
speech at St. Louis, in form, if not 
in fact, presents a compromise plank 
upon the issue of the World Court, 
the most popular issue he possesses. 

At Kansas City he progressed 
from international affairs to the 
railroads. Legislation to divide the 
rail systems into regional groups 
must be passed, he said. Nationali- 
zation of railroads would be disas- 
trous, and the Administration sees 
no pressing need for lowered freight 
rates. On the other hand, the Rail- 
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and proposed legislation to 
cover digging, hauling and 
distribution. Nationalization 
would be as disastrous in this 
case as in the case of the rail- 
roads. Regulation, rather, 
must be the remedy. 

The matter of taxation he 
reached at Salt Lake City. 
Here the Administration has 
very solid ground under it 
and much cause for congratu- 





“MOVE OVER, UNCLE!” 


—Orr in Chicago Tribune. 


road Labor Board’s authority has 
been flouted and should be increased. 

Regionalization and _ increased 
regulation thus constitute the rail- 
road plank in the Harding platform. 

At Hutchinson, Kansas, he dealt 
with the farmers’ troubles. The 
deflation is over, and the worst of 
their suffering is thought to be past. 
Legislation already enacted, and leg- 
islation (unspecified) yet to be 
enacted promise soon to make the 
farmer prosperous once more. Mean- 
while patience is needed. So much 
for the farm plank. 

In his speech at Denver he com- 
mitted his party to the extreme 
“dry” position. No modification, 
no weakening of the Volstead Act 
would be tolerated. Even though 
all the States refuse to aid in en- 
forcement of prohibition, the Fed- 
eral Government will carry on alone. 
The laws of the land can and shall 
be enforced. Thus an extra-dry 
plank. 

At Cheyenne, Wyoming, the Pres- 
ident moved on to the coal question 





lation. It is something to be 
proud of that taxation has 
been reduced from the 1920 
peak of about $53 per capita 
to about $26 per capita. Four 
billions have been paid in four 
years on our war debts, and 
half a billion annually will be 
paid in future. At last the 
nation has a Budget System, 
and thanks thereto, a surplus 
of three hundred millions for 
the fiscal year of 1923. With 
proper economies all round 
taxation can be further cut. Econ- 
omy, past, present and future, makes 
on the whole the strongest plank in 
the whole “normalcy” platform. 

No platform is complete, however, 
without a plank which shall appeal 
to the “progressive” element in the 
Republican ranks, the group or sect 
which followed Roosevelt in 1912, 
and will be lured away by Hiram 
Johnson if he decides to be a eandi- 
date in 1924. Therefore, at Idaho 
Falls, the President presented his 
party with a “radical” program for 
the lowering of the cost of living. 
Consumers must be organized under 
national auspices, aided by the 
States and the Federal Government 
as the farmers now are aided, into a 
gigantic cooperative association, an 
official consumers’ league. Then 
they will be able to buy economical- 
ly, and prices will be forced down. 
Having urged cooperative market- 
ing for the farmers, the least he 
could do was urge cooperative pur- 
chasing for the general public. The 
two measures might, in a measure 
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Mr. HARDING’S SPEECHMAKING TOUR 139 





at least, balance and negative one 
another; yet both are wise and de- 
sirable from their separate points 
of view. 

Conscription of capital and labor 
in the event of another war during 
his term in the White House, the 
President announced in Helena, 
Montana. Cynics may perhaps feel 
that this plank would be sawed up 
and dropped into the woodbin with 
the 1920 “Association of Nations” 
plank, should the United States be 
unfortunate enough to involve itself 
in another struggle. Still, it is a 
plank that is sure to attract the “sol- 
dier vote.” 

Conservation was the topic at 
Spokane, Washington. To the sur- 
prise of the country the President 
advocated “development” of our 














natural resources, and objected to qwanerene 
“ultra- tion.” Another cen- sans et ite 
ultra conserva t a —Page in Louisville Courier-Journal. 
tury, he said, will give us a popula- 
tion of three hundred millions, and At Portland, Oregon, Mr. Har- 


all our resources, including water- ding insisted upon continuance of 
power and reclamation by irriga- immigration restrictions and the 
tion, must be brought into play to deportation of undesirable aliens. 
care for them. The time has come Malcontents cannot be permitted to 
to “unlock” our national resources. remain here, plotting against the 
government. Rather a la- 
bor shortage. Rather jobs 
waiting for men than men 
standing around waiting 
for jobs. 

Finally, at Tacoma, 
Washington, just before the 
President sailed on the 
transport Henderson for 
Alaska, he declared that 
the American Iron and 
Steel Institute had at last 
consented to abolish the 
twelve - hour day in defer- 
ence to public opinion “at 
the earliest time practi- 
cable.” This, of course, may 
mean “never.” Still, the 
genial letter of the directors 
of the Institute enables the 
President to hammer an- 
other nail into the popular 
eight - hour - day plank. It 























ANOTHER TRAFFIC CONGESTION i 
—Fitzpatrick in St, Louis Post-Dispatch. Warped loose in the bad 
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weather which hit the busincss com- 
munity in 1920-21. Now it is fast- 
ened down again. The country 
breathes more freely. 

Here, then, is the platform for 
1924. It is not sensational in any 
way. But it is definite and vigor- 
ous. As the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger remarks: “Business is good. 
War debts are being wiped out. Ex- 
penses are going down. Everybody 
who craves a job has one. The law 
and gospel of Normalcy have been 
proclaimed across the continent. 
The President has presented his 
case and that of his party. On the 
whole, it is a very good case.” 

It is so good a case that in ordi- 
nary times it would insure President 
Harding’s reelection. Unfortunate- 
ly, these are not “ordinary times.” 
Wheat has fallen below the average 
price of ten or fifteen years ago. On 
July 12th a group of economists and 
statisticians reported to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that “the for- 


eign demand for American food- 
stuffs .. . will apparently not be as 
great as it was a year ago,” and 
urged that the winter wheat acre- 
age be cut down. 

Fear of a “radical tide” rising in 
the West is haunting the Republican 
leaders. Despite all of last year’s 
farm-bloc legislation, wheat is down 
below a dollar, and the best Mr. 
Harding could offer at Hutchinson, 
Kansas, was that the farmers must 
be patient—sound advice but cold 
comfort to men facing foreclosure 
and tax sales. 

No, these are not “ordinary times.” 


* While the President has been making 


his speeches, and pointing with pride 
to his program and accomplish- 
ments, Collier’s has been collecting 
a nation-wide straw vote, and the 
people are found to have voted over- 
whelmingly for Henry Ford, whose 
program is unknown. Inscrutable 
are the ways of a Democracy and 
mysterious its preferences. 
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THE ROULETTE WHEEL 
A Dutch cartoonist’s view of international finance, showing Uncle Sam safely anchored by a 
$300,000,000 surplus, Holland and Britain fairly safe, France, Belgium and Italy on the edge of the 
wheel, while Germany, Russia and others have been flung off into bankruptcy. 


—Braakenziek in Amsterdammer. 
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SENSATIONAL STOCK EXCHANGE FAILURES 


Make the Bucket Shop 


Follow the Saloon 


HE gambling instinct seems to 
be peculiarly native to Amer- 
ica. No sooner do we become 

a little prosperous, no sooner do we 
recover somewhat from the depths 
of depression, than we begin once 
more to “play the stock market.” 
Warning does no good. Our people 
prefer to take a chance. We are 
individually determined at all risks 
to “get rich quick,” even at the risk 
of permanent impoverishment. 

Since 1919 stock swindling opera- 
tions have cost the gullible Amer- 
ican public over three billions of dol- 
lars. In one week of June, this year, 
nearly two thousand persons were 
apprised by the courts that they 
had lost their savings through the 
bankruptcy of brokerage houses 
which were nothing more nor less 
than “bucket shops.” Though this 
black week is not much more sensa- 
tional than ordinary, the third crash 
within one week came with sufficient 
cumulative effect to stir the Federal 
and State authorities into an inves- 
tigation of “bucket shops” and stock 
gambling in general. 

The ramifications throughout the 
nation of the bucket-shop business, 
as uncovered by this and other in- 
vestigations, is appalling. No pub- 
lic inspection or supervision of the 
books of stock brokerage firms ex- 
ists, and the attempt of the Business 
Conduct Committee of the New 
York Stock Exchange to compel its 
members to reveal their books has 
been strenuously resisted. Attempts 
to give regulatory powers to the 
State of New York have always 
failed,.according to the Wall Street 
Journal, because of Tammany oppo- 
sition. Protection of bucket shops 
is alleged to be a most profitable 
source of graft. 

“The era of protected bucket 
shops almost exactly coincides with 
the Tammany administration of 
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SOME LAMB 
—Reid for Bell Syndicate. 


New York City. Is it any wonder 
that officials elected to enforce the 
law attack, not the lawbreakers, 
but the Stock Exchange, the only 
power which has stood between the 
swindled public and the bucket 
TS ng 

One of the roots of the evil is said 
to be the fact that the Stock Ex- 
change is compelled to supply its 
quotations to other organizations, 
for instance to the Consolidated 
Exchange, to avoid prosecution for 
monopolistic control of quotations. 
Most of the recent scandalous fail- 
ures have been among Consolidated 
Exchange houses, though one or two 
old-time members of the big ex- 
change have crashed also. 

Whether or not the Stock Ex- 
change is as chivalrous and saintly 
as represented; whether or not all 
others are untrustworthy, some- 
thing should be done by the more 
far-sighted element in Wall Street 
to rescue their business from its 
present disrepute. The Stock Ex- 
change has doubtless done much to 
purify brokerage morals, but evi- 
dently it has not done enough. If 
long-established houses are so flabby 
financially that a breath of rumor 
can topple them over, the time has 
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come not to rail at the rumor mon- 
ger, but to clean house and, if neces- 
sary, rebuild the foundations upon 
which these shaky structures rest. 

The powers that be in the financial 
world are certainly able to stabilize 
things, if they set their minds to it. 
They might, for example, exact a 
certain minimum of business hon- 
esty. The great banks and invest- 
ment houses whose task it is to in- 
terest the public in domestic and 
foreign securities, will be the first to 
profit by the bigger business which 
will follow a genuine clean-up. 


oo 


Pushing Prohibition to 


the Limit 


T 12:01 a. m. on June 10 the 
United States began its epoch- 
making attempt to dry the wet 

blue sea. Thereafter no ship’s liquor 
was safe from seizure by agents of 
the prohibition enforcement divi- 
sion of the Treasury Department. 
Seals of foreign governments were 
broken. Ship’s stores were no longer 
inviolable. Seven European nations 














WHEN ONE SHUTS UP, THE OTHER 
BEGINS! 
—Armstrong in Tacoma News-Tribune. 


protested—in vain. The Volstead 
Act was being extended to all neigh- 
bors who ventured within the three- 
mile limit. 

Nobody seems very pleased with 
the net results. Not even the Pro- 
hibition officials, not even the Anti- 
Saloon League’s high executives. 
Secretary Mellon, summering in 
Europe, is pleased least of all. With 
difficulty he has restrained his zeal- 
ous subordinates from seizing the 
ships as well as their stores of bever- 
ages, and clapping the ships’ cap- 
tains into Federal prisons. Two or 
three times he has been obliged to 
re-assert that the “rule of reason” 
shall govern the conduct of prohibi- 
tion officials in the performance of 
their duties. 

In this case the “rule of reason” 
makes a somewhat belated appear- 
ance upon the scene. If it had ar- 
rived before the Supreme Court had 
declared the Volstead Act applicable 
to everything that flies or floats or 
dives within the space of three geo- 
graphic miles or one marine league 
from our shores, it might have in- 
fluenced the decision of the learned 
justices. But this is doubtful. The 
specific instructions of the statute 
eliminated the possibility of “rea- 
son” entering into their delibera- 
tions. 

Consider Section 26 of the Vol- 
stead Act: 


“Whenever intoxicating liquors 
transported or possessed illegally 
shall be seized by an officer he shall 
take possession of the vehicle and 
team or automobile, boat, air or water 
craft, or any other conveyance, and 
shall arrest any person in charge 
thereof.” 


No wonder Secretary Mellon is 
hard put to it to convince the other 
governments of the earth that the 
United States is not going to declare 
all the world’s shipping forfeit, and 
its captains felons. No wonder he 
must repeatedly dissuade his agents 
from following the precise injunc- 
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PROHIBITION BECOMES AN INTERNATIONAL ISSUE 


tions of the law. They have their 
orders in the statute, and in these 
there is no room for any “rule of 
reason.” 

The remark of Governor Smith of 
New York, indicating the “fanati- 
cism” of the Volstead Act, takes ona 
sharpened edge and cogency in the 
light of these facts. The Jefferson- 
ian “decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind” is notably absent from 
the Volstead Act. No nation has 
protested more strongly than ours 
against the thought of super-gov- 
ernment; nor has any nation in- 
sisted more loudly upon the rights 
of little nations. Yet Congress, by 
way of the Voulstead Act, has under- 
taken—carelessly, more or less in- 
advertently—to legislate for all of 
mankind that comes within our 
reach. In the eyes of the rest of the 
planet Uncle Sam looms large as a 
hypocritical bully. 

From abroad they view these 
seizures not as mere instances of 
aggressive white-ribbon teetotalism, 
but as part of a shipping war. The 
United States, determined to become 
a maritime power, must render its 
competitor’s ships as unattractively 
“dry” as its own or lose out in the 
race for customers. “Some of the 
explanation for our attitude,” as the 
Chicago Tribune notes, “may be 
represented in the Leviathan, which 
came back from its trial trip and 
tied up at its New York pier to take 
on passengers for Europe at about 
the same time customs officers were 
breaking British seals and taking 
away British liquor.” 

A. D. Lasker, retired shipping 
board head, tried to run American 
ships wet, and was prevented by the 
Supreme Court. The British and 
others can best resist our invasion 
of the passenger-carrying trade by 
means of their ships’ bars. There- 
fore the United States closes their 
bars by confiscating their liquor 
supplies. When the Leviathan sailed 
on July 4 to challenge all records, 
it was “dry” but suffered nothing 
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IF THAT pesar T FLATTEN IT OUT, WE 


DON’T KNOW WHAT WILL 
—Ding in St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





in patronage as compared with the 
Baltic, Mauretania, Berengaria and 
other “wet” liners. 

We are thus starting a shipping 
war by giving the other nations a 
grievance and a reason to combine 
against us. Lord Curzon, Lloyd 
George and others may strive to 
pacify audiences in England with 
the assurance that we are probably 
within our legal rights, but they 
cannot prevent a tide of ill-will aris- 
ing against us, the effects of which 
will far outweigh the temporary ad- 
vantage so drastically obtained over 
our competitors. 

Congress is to blame in this mat- 
ter. Attorney-General Daugherty 
said last fall that the Volstead Act 
applied to all ships in American 
waters, and Lord Curzon protested 
that this created an unprecedented 
situation. Curzon’s representations, 
acknowledged but not discussed by 
the State Department, were placed 
before the Sixty-seventh Congress 
at the beginning of its third session, 
in November. Now, unless a special 
session is summoned, there is no 
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HAD ALMOST ENOUGH TO DO WITHOUT 
TRYING TO SWEEP BACK THE OCEAN 
—Ding in New York Tribune. 


way out of the present impasse un- 
til the Sixty-eighth Congress meets 
in December. 


od 


Cutting the Cost of 


Government 


HE War taught the world to 
spend. It remains to be seen 
whether or not the peace will 

teach us to save. That was the gist 
of President Harding’s speech at 
Salt Lake City. 

In 1917 we collected just over a 
billion dollars for the expenses of 
the national government. In 1918 
these revenues were boosted by tax- 
ation to nearly four billions. In 1919 
they were a bit over four billions. In 
1920 they leaped to the highest 
point of all time—$5,737,000,000. 
By 1921 they had declined to a point 
just below five billions, and in 1922 
they dropped to three and a half. 
But the fiscal year of 1923 showed 
another rise—to four billions this 
time. 


“There is but one way for the 
community finally to get back on its 
feet,” said President Harding, “and 
that is to go seriously about paying 
its debts and reducing its expenses. 
That is what the world must face. 
The greatest and richest govern- 
ment must face it, and so must the 
humblest citizen. No habit is so 
easy to form, none so hard to break, 
as that of reckless spending.” 

In 1914 the total cost per capita 
for maintaining the Federal Govern- 
ment was only $6.97. But in 1918 
this figure had advanced to $36.64, 
and in 1919 to $37.91. 1920 saw 
the peak of this advance, taxes 
reaching a total per capita of $53.78. 
Even in 1921 they fell to $45.22. 
But in 1923, according to President 
Harding, taxes will amount to only 
about $26, or half what they were 
three years ago. 

Forty billion dollars is what the 
World War cost the United States. 
Thanks to obligations incurred be- 
cause of it our public debt mounted, 
by August 31, 1919, to the highest 
point ever reached, a point which 
patriots will pray may never be 
reached again, of $26,596,000,000. 
Since then it has been reduced at the 
rate of about a billion a year, until, 
according to Secretary Mellon’s fig- 
ures of June 30, 1923, it stands at 
$22,349,707,356. Plans are to con- 
tinue this reduction at the rate of 
half a billion or more per annum. 

“Altogether,” said President 
Harding, “the war was not only the 
greatest horror the world has ever 
known, but the greatest orgy of 
spending. . . . The cost of govern- 
ment, of business, of every domestic 
establishment, went up enormously. 
Every business man and every 
householder knows how it affected 
his personal concern.” 

The Bureau of the Census has 
supplied figures on the expenses of 
cities, States, counties and so forth, 
showing as gigantic an increase in 
income and expenditure as that of 
the Federal Government. The rev- 
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TRADE REVIVAL GIVES U. S. A SURPLUS 


enues of the States in 1913 aggre- 
gated about three hundred millions, 
and in 1921 were three times as 
large, reaching almost a_ billion. 
The expenditures increased corre- 
spondingly, and debts mounted from 
four hundred million to more than 
a billion. Similarly 227 cities col- 
lected less than a billion dollars in 
1913 and a billion and a half in 
1921. Their debts rose fifty per 
cent. They were spending almost 
as freely as the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Yet grievous as the burden of 
taxation has been, the average 
American citizen is far better otf 
than his British or French contem- 
porary. On an income of $5,000 a 
married American citizen with two 
children pays $68 income tax. If he 
were a citizen of Canada he would 
pay $156. If he were a German, he 
would pay $292. If a Frenchman, 
$96. And if he were a Britisher the 
income tax would take from him 
$320.76. The same man with an in- 
come of $10,000 would pay $456 in 
the United States and $1,128.32 in 
England. 

In fact the American citizen of 
1923 has much to be thankful for. 
The trade revival of the last twelve 
months has been a unique American 
phenomenon, not shared to anything 
like the same extent by the rest of 
the world. So lavishly have we pur- 
chased from European countries 
and elsewhere that we have had an 
import surplus for the first six 
months of 1923, an altogether un- 
precedented state of affairs. Cus- 
toms receipts during the year were 
much larger than for any previous 
year in the history of the coun- 
try, aggregating $561,928,866.66, as 
compared with three hundred and 
fifty millions in the fiscal year of 
1922, the previous high record. 

About a year ago Secretary Mel- 
lon ‘was urging that the surtax be 
cut:to stop tax evasion and increase 
revenues. A slight cut was made, 
exemptions were extended some- 











DO WE WANT A CUBIST STATUE OF 
LIBERTY? 
—Gale in Los Angeles Times. 


what, and the increased return from 
the income tax proved his point 
well taken. Now he is urging fur- 
ther reductions for the same pur- 
pose—to increase the productivity 
of the tax by diminishing the temp- 
tation to evasion. It is-to be hoped 
that Congress will heed his words. 

However, the next Congress will 
consist of a group of men get- 
ting ready for the 1924 elections. 
Whether Democrats or Republicans 
they will alike be animated by a de- 
sire to spend money in their home 
constituencies, money for rivers 
and harbors, money for soldiers’ 
bonuses, money for anything and 
everything that may serve to secure 
votes. The Budget authorities are 
in for a hard winter. The Treasury 
will need to be triple-locked and 
barred. Having learned how to 
spend, and having a surplus of three 
hundred millions from this year’s 
operations to go on, it will be diffi- 
cult to force them to continue the 
campaign of saving, thrift and what 
is politically regarded as ruthless 
economy. 
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The Anglo-French Crisis 


” | HE Franco-British Alliance 
threatens to be ended. The 
two nations differ deeply on 

policy and are building aeroplanes 

against each other. In London even 
the Northcliffe press, now controlled 
by Lord Rothermere, has abandoned 
the attempt to advocate French pol- 
icy in Great Britain, and the Prime 

Minister, Stanley Baldwin, contem- 

plates a separate settlement with 

Germany. It is further expected 

that France will be called upon to 

repay her debt to Britain. 

The break has been caused by the 
refusal of France to consider the 
latest German offers or to state what 
are her ultimate aims in the Ruhr 
Valley. It seems to be evident that 
Britain has now the actual, if not 
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the expressed, support of Italy and 
Belgium. 

The high authority of Pope Pius 
XI. has been thrown into the same 
scale. The Pope asks that repara- 
tions be made subject to indepen- 
dent arbitration and that, given 
such arbitration, France shall leave 
the Ruhr. The Pope also counsels 
the Germans in the meantime to 
abandon sabotage and passive re- 
ristance. 

In Paris the appeal of the Pope, 
on the broad issue, has been ig- 
nored. And Germany has not, at 
this writing, suspended passive re- 
sistance. 

The situation, which reveals the 
prescience of David Lloyd George 
who has been denouncing French 
policy, and has evidently won British 
public opinion to his view, could not 
well be more uncomfortable. That 

Britain would welcome the 
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diplomatic support of the 
United States is obvious. 
There is, however, no in- 
dication that the United 
States has any intention of 
entering the arena. 

Incidentally, Premier 
Baldwin announced to the 
British Parliament that 
thirty-four squadrons of 
airplanes will be added to 
the present eighteen,. and 
the armament race is on 
again with all its old fury. 
Yet he makes it clear that 
this race is not of Britain’s 
seeking, and, after outlin- 
ing plans to keep pace with 
French feverish aerial ex- 
pansion, he said: 
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“The British Government 
would gladly cooperate with 
other Governments in limit- 
ing the strength of air arm- 
aments on lines similar to 
the Treaty of Washington 








THE BLOCKADED TRAFFIC IS BEGINNING TO GET A 
LITTLE RESTLESS 
—Ding in New York Tribune. 


in the case of the navy, and 
any such arrangement, it is 
needless to say, will govern 
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BULGARIA’S REVOLUTION 


the policy of air extension set out in 
this statement.” 


Nothing could be fairer than that. 
While no official response to this 
tentative has come from France, the 
inspired French press unanimously 
scouts the idea as impracticable— 
save perhaps on a percentage basis 
as at present, thus giving France an 
overwhelming superiority. 


oo 
Sparks in the Powder- 


Pan of Europe 


REVOLUTION in Bulgaria— 

what, if anything, does it sig- 

nify? Bulgaria is a country 
in the Balkans, slightly smaller in 
area than New York State and with 
half its population, that is, five mil- 
lion people. Why then is Bulgaria 
of importance? 

The reason is that Bulgaria is a 
small country among other small 
countries and that such small coun- 
tries easily catch fire. The Balkan 
peninsula, in which is Bulgaria, is 
the tinderbox of Europe. And in 
1914, a spark at Serajevo set the 
old world afire, even involving the 
United States in the conflagration. 

The capital of Bulgaria is Sofia, 
where reigned King Ferdinand. He 
believed that Germany would win 
the war, and therefore he joined 
Turkey against the Allies. With 
Germany beaten, Ferdinand had to 
flee and his son, Boris, became king. 
The story of Bulgaria thus re- 
sembled the story of Greece, where 
Constantine abdicated in favor of 
his son. 

And in Bulgaria, as in Greece, 
there was a Venizelos. Just as 
Venizelos came to Athens from 
Crete, of which island he was a na- 
tive, so did the big formidable peas- 
ant Prime Minister of Bulgaria, 
Stambulisky, come to Sofia from the 
countryside where he was born and 
bred. Just as the Venizelists in 
Greece executed the Cabinet which so 

















MOSQUITO TIME 
-Smith for Newspaper Enterprise Association. 


ill-advised Constantine, so did Stam- 
bulisky arrest the advisers of Fer- 
dinand and call them to account for 
their crimes. Like Venizelos, Stam- 
bulisky was thus pro-Ally, and loy- 
ally anxious to carry out the Treaty 
of Neuilly, which sealed Bulgaria’s 
defeat in the war. He was trusted 
by France, by Serbia, by Greece. 

He is now done to death. His fate 
is the fate of Danton. In the vil- 
lages, Danton, like Stambulisky, was 
beloved. But in Paris, Robespierre 
was supreme. Sofia is the Paris of 
Bulgaria and when Stambulisky re- 
turned thither one fine day, he found 
his Cabinet in prison and his power 
shattered. 

That King Boris had something 
to do with it, is obvious. King Boris 
did not like being treated like a 
schoolboy and he suspected that 
Stambulisky aimed at a coup d’état 
by which he would ascend the throne 
as King Alexander II. of Bulgaria. 
Indeed, it is said that Stambulisky’s 
coronation was fixed for Sept. 12th. 

After all, the Serbians have a 
peasant dynasty—the Karageorge- 
vics—and why should Bulgaria sub- 
mit to a German monarch? 

What upset Stambulisky was, 
first, the simple fact that his farmer 
friends were gathering in the har- 
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ALWAYS SOMEBODY GETTING THE 
“HOOK”! 
—Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


vests and therefore demobilized ; and 
secondly, the fact that his foreign 
policy was unpopular. 

Bulgaria wants two things—first, 
Macedonia, which is held by Serbia, 
and secondly, an outlet to the Aegean 
—say the seaport of Dedeagatch— 
which belongs to Greece. Under 
present conditions, neither of these 
demands can be satisfied. 

With Stambulisky killed, Profes- 
sor H. Zankoff becomes Prime Min- 
ister, holding also the portfolios of 
War and Foreign Affairs. The fear 
is that he will be driven to demand 
Dedeagatch and Macedonia. Article 
48 of the Treaty of Neuilly guar- 
antees Bulgaria an economic outlet 
to the Aegean Sea. At Lausanne 
Stambulisky was offered a ninety- 
nine-year lease of Dedeagatch and 
the adjoining seacoast, and refused 
it indignantly. A permanent settle- 
ment was desired, and permanent 
possession of a seaport, as specified 
in Article 48. 

With the revolution, thousands in 
Sofia flocked to the colors and were 
only debarred from enlisting be- 
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cause the new government did not 
wish to defy the disarmament 
clauses of the Treaty of Neuilly. 

But Greece and Serbia are sus- 
picious of Bulgaria. And this 
suspicion is shared by Rumania, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, where 
there is an idea that Bulgaria and 
Hungary might make common cause. 
There is no Bulgarian Army, but 
every Bulgarian peasant is armed. 
And Turkey is watching, unap- 
peased and no longer defeated. 
Hence, Bulgaria, though small, is 
big with fate. 

oo 


Leave It to Ireland 


to Make Good 


HE Irish Free State appears 

I to be making good. Eamon 

de Valera has thrown up the 
sponge. His Republican army is 
scattered. Weapons have been sur- 
rendered. And while the leaders 
have not been arrested, their follow- 
ers, numbering 10,000 persons, are 
in jail. De Valera’s one remaining 
hope is that Republican candidates 
will obtain a majority in the Dail 
Eireann to be elected in October or 
some such state. But it is a slender 
hope. 

The Free State will this year join 
the League of Nations. Ireland will 
represent the seventh vote on the 
League of Nations within the Brit- 
ish sovereignty. But she has still 
to face a grave problem in finance. 
The annual deficit is $125,000,000. 
Another $125,000,000 has to be 
found in cash to satisfy the remain- 
ing landlords. And a loan, there- 
fore, of $250,000,000 is pending. 

The important question is where 
that money is to be borrowed. Hith- 
erto, Ireland has depended on the 
London money market. She might 
appeal to New York. But her best 
friends hope that she will find the 
money herself. 


And why not? The municipal 
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BRITISH EMPIRE’S LOSSES IN PAST TEN YEARS 


stocks stand at no more than 41% 
per cent. or 5 per cent. interest ; that 
is, they are held to be as good a 
security as Canadian bonds. If the 
Irish citizen invests in such munici- 
pal paper, why should he not invest 
in his country’s national debt? 

After all, the best way to get good 
terms from the foreign bondholder 
is to show that you can get on with- 
out him. 

oo 


Did Great Britain Lose 
the War? 


ID England, as distinguished 
from the British Common- 
wealth, lose the war? It is an 

interesting question. That aged Vic- 
torian, Oscar Browning, of King’s 
College, Cambridge, maintains that 
the end of the British Empire began 
25 years ago, with the war in South 
Africa. Let us see, then, what Eng- 
land has lost in the last ten years. 

In 1913 all save a small percent- 
age of the British were fully at 
work. To-day there are 1,200,000 
wage-earners still permanently un- 
employed. 

In 1913 about a billion dollars of 
taxation covered Britain’s expenses. 
In 1923 Britain’s taxation amounts 
to 4 billion dollars. 

‘In 1913 Britain’s debt was 3! 
billion dollars. To-day its debt is 
about 40 billion dollars. 

In 1913 Britain was a creditor of 
the United States and received in- 
terest. To-day Britain is a debtor 
of the United States and pays in- 
terest. She pays it necessarily and 
with subdued murmuring. 

In 1913 Britain was the acknowl- 
edged leader of her dominions. To- 
day her dominions have asserted 
their full sovereignty. Canada signs 
her own treaties and has been grant- 
ed the zight to her own diplomatic 
service. While Britain is predomi- 
nant in the Near East, she has re- 
leased her hold on Egypt and India, 
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HERE'S HOPING THEY HOLD THIS POSE! 
—Temple in New Orleans Times-Picayune 


where manifestly she rules only by 
consent. 

In 1913 Britain had an alliance 
with Japan and held a commanding 
position in China. To-day the alli- 
ance is cancelled and Japan tenta- 
tively is supreme. Britain thinks 
that she must defend Australia and 
India by means of a naval base at 
Singapore. 

In 1913 Britain had to face the 
battleships of the German navy, 
which have disappeared. Britain’s 
own navy was so completely’ pre- 
dominant a while ago that she be- 
lieved herself secure as to foodstuffs 
and to invasion. All that is changed. 
Britain knows that she can be raid- 
ed by any of her neighbors with air- 
craft and that a mere handful of 
submarines can severely restrict her 
imports. Britain is no longer an 
island. 

In 1913 Britain had Russia and 
France as Allies. Russia is turned 
Bolshevist and become critical, in- 
deed hostile. The Entente with 
France is not only at an end, but 
changed into an atmosphere of ap- 
prehensive recrimination. Britain 
is to-day feverishly building an air 
fleet that shall be equal to the over- 
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a air fleets of her former 
ally. 

In 1913 Britain was still govern- 
ed by her historic Liberal and Con- 
servative parties. But in 1923 her 
political system is in chaos. No 
party can obtain a majority in the 
country. And a formidable Labor 
Party, with violent elements within 
it, has emerged. Thus the war has 
been “won,” 

oo 


The Singular 
Importance of Kenya 


O Americans, Kenya is mere- 
T ly a word. But what Kenya 
means to-day is a struggle that 
involves all countries, including the 
United States. Solve the problem 
of Kenya and you have solved the 
problem of race. Kenya is the Cali- 
fornia of Africa. 
On the map, Kenya is a British 
province, washed by the Indian 
Ocean. It contains 3,000,000 Afri- 
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A RACIAL BATTLEGROUND 
In Kenya, a British colony on the east coast of 
Africa, a race-equality struggle with world-wide 
implications is being fought out between Euro- 
peans and British Indians. 
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cans, 25,000 Asiatics and 10,000 Eu- 
ropeans. Its area is 245,000 square 
miles, and on every square mile 
there live 14 persons. Taking the 
world as a whole, there are more 
than 30 persons living on every 
square mile of land. Kenya is thus 
underpopulated. 

Consequently, British Indians 
claim the right to migrate into 
Kenya. In the last sixty years India 
has added 100,000,000 to her popu- 
lation, which is growing to-day at 
the rate of 2 millions a year. India 
claims an outlet. 

But the white settlers in Kenya 
fiercely resist Asiatic immigration. 
In this attitude they are supported 
by the whites of Natal and by South 
Africa as a whole. The East Africa 
Women’s League declares: 


The customs of the average Afri- 
can are far more wholesome and 
sanitary than those of the low-caste 
Indian. How could white women 

. attempt to rear and educate 
their children in a British colony 
where the British were no longer the 
ruling race? It is unthinkable. 


The Indian Nationalists, led by 
Srinavasa Sastri, who represented 
India at the Washington Confer- 
ence, vigorously appeal for race 
equality. They argue that they are 
either inside the British Empire or 
outside of it. If they are inside the 
Empire they should be allowed free 
access to all parts of the Empire. 
When the Indian’ coolies were 
brought to Kenya as laborers on the 
railroads, Lord Salisbury guaran- 
teed them the right to be “free men, 
with privileges, no whit inferior to 
those of any other class of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, resident in the colo- 
nies.” Is that pledge to be kept or 
broken ? 

Lord Sydenham, an expert on In- 
dia, but also a Conservative jureau- 
crat, says that only a small “Minor- 
ity of Indians have ever heard of 
Kenya. But for all that, race equal- 
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THE NEW SITUATION IN THE FAR EAST 


ity is to be as thorny a problem at 
the forthcoming Imperial Confer- 
ence in London as it was at the 
Paris Conference. Conceivably, the 
divergence of view between Brit- 
ain’s white and Asiatic dominions 
might break up her Empire. It isa 
case of East and West battling with- 
in one sovereignty. 

The world-wide importance of 
the race equality question raised by 
Kenya lies in the fact that India is 
using this obscure African colony as 
a stepping-stone across which its 
millions may stride in unrestricted 
numbers into all the self-governing 
dominions. The Occident is threat- 
ened by this flood pressure of Orien- 
talism. 

oo 


The Great Oriental 


Question 


AN the political institutions 
i , of the West be applied to 

the East? 
would say no. 
being made. 

In the Philippines it is clear that 
a great task of education must pro- 
ceed further before autonomy is 
possible. : 

In Egypt the trouble is that the 
people vote for nationalist leaders, 
who want completely to exclude the 
political influence of Britain. The 
vote which Britain concedes is cast 
against her sovereignty. 

In Palestine the elections failed 
because the Arabs would not vote 
at all. Their anger against the idea 
of Zionism; which might bring in 
the Jews, was so keen that they 
adopted Gandhi’s method of non- 
cooperation. 

But in India the boycott of the 
various legislative councils is to be 
abandoned—so decides the National 
Congress—which is a great victory 
for the moderates and, incidentally, 
for the Government and the Vice- 
roy, Lord Reading, himself a Jew. 


Rudyard Kipling 
But the attempt is 

















THE CHILD THAT NEVER GREW UP 
—Smith for Newspaper Enterprise Association. 


In China the position has become 
more serious. The passing Presi- 
dent of the Republic, Li Yuan Hung, 
has fled from Pekin. It was the 
militarists who drove him out and 
they held up his train until he had 
handed over the seals of office. Not 
since the Boxer rebellion has the 
country suffered so much from the 
provincial armies and the bandits 
who are often, as in this case, mere- 
ly soldiers acting as irregulars. In 
China, at any rate, the popular vote 
has failed. 

What makes this failure so im- © 
portant is the attitude of Japan. In 
many quarters Japan is accused of 
fomenting the trouble in China. 
Everywhere it is feared that Japan 
may intervene. And such interven- 
tion would, of course, destroy the 
results in China of the Washington 
Conference, results which have 
never become fully operative be- 
cause of France’s failure to ratify 
the China treaty. 

Nor is Japan the only country in- 
terested. Russia has always kept 
her eye on China, and between Rus- 
sia and Japan there seems to be to- 
day an inscrutable understanding. 
In addition, Singapore’s new fortifi- 
cations will have a tendency to throw 
Japan into Russia’s arms. 
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Listening In 


EMOCRACY is the rule of the ma- 

jority. But the fact is, the majority 
do not want to rule. They will not take 
the trouble; they are incapable of the 
effort; they do not want to be bothered. 
The masses are not ambitious. They pre- 
fer to be directed and led. We cannot 
succeed in war or business by a control of 
committees, not even committees of Fords 
and Fochs. The true way is to put the 
one Ford or the one Foch in command.”— 
Robert Blatchford, famous Socialist au- 
thor. 


[, ABOR should not be obliged to fight 

for what is its just due. Capital 
should be on the alert to find out what is 
equitable, and see that labor gets it—John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


WE have an awful object lesson in 

Russia of what may happen to a 
great. nation which entrusts its destinies 
to a band of revolutionary fanatics. First 
come the half-crazy idealists, with their 
nostrums, tearing to pieces the delicate 
and complicated structure of civilization, 
and offering to put it together again, as 
if they were dealing with a clock and not 
with a living organism. Then, when the 
machinery of law and order has been de- 
stroyed, the idealists are thrust aside, 
and bloodthirsty criminals step into their 
places. They could not stop if they 
wished to do so. 


States, but it is among the affluent women. 
—Sir Basil Thompson, of Scotland Yord, 
London. 


| WOULD suggest to every bride to see 

her future husband in caricature before 
marriage. I could show her the very soul 
of her sweetheart. The faults of his soul 
are not revealed by flattering portrait 
painters and photographers.—Henry Ma- 
jor, Hungarian cartoonist. 


GLINESS is avoidable and sinful, and 

an unprepossessing middle age is 
merely indicative of stupidity.—ZJrene 
Castle, famous dancer. 


HILDREN are not born honest. They 

are born inexperienced and ignorant. 
We must teach children to do away with 
their moral illiteracy.—Dr. William Byron 
Forbush, widely noted student of child 
problems. 


A STRANGE man is W. J. Bryan; an 
old stage coach rattling about the 
country, criticizing railroads.—Ed. Howe, 
Kansas editor and philosopher. 


THERE is no such thing as an “inter- 
national banker” in America. You 
might as well speak of the “international 
farmer,” because the farmer sells a certain 
percentage of his crops to Europe, or of 
“the international merchant,” because he 

imports goods from 





- “He who rides on a 


Europe. — Otto H. 
Kahn, financier. 





tiger can never dis- 
mount,” as a Chi- 
nese proverb says. 
—Dean Inge, of St. 
Paul's, London. 


OLSHEVISM is 

a skin disease. 
—Maxim Gorky, 
Russian novelist. 


OCIALISM be- 

gins where in- 
comes leave off.— 
Sir H. Bucking- 
ham, Member of 
Parliament. 


"THERE is plenty 
of unemploy- 
ment in the United 





[ NSTEAD of elections after the old 
style we should have some kind of 
competitive bidding in the service of 
the nation. Let the Republican party 
say what it is prepared to DO and give 
bonds for the: performance of its con- 
tract; let the Democratic party do the 
same; let all parties specify the things 
they will actually undertake to DO, 
and the result will be better than a lot 
of oratory and flag-waving. It would 
compel politicians to study the needs 
of the United States, and that seems to 
be the particular subject on which 
most politicians are most ignorant. 
Elections are for terms of service and 
the service should be described with 
specifications as to how it shall be de- 
livered. We should then be voting for 
a program instead of for mere office- 
seekers.—HENRY FORD. 








ORE men have 

been elected 
between sundown 
and sunup than 
ever were elected 
between sunup and 
sundown. If it 
were left to a vote 
right now by all 
the people, Mr. 
Ford would be 
voted for by more 
people than any 
other man. But, if 
it comes to a ques- 
tion of counting the 
votes, I doubt if 
he’d even run third. 
—Will Rogers. 
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A SYMPOSIUM ON WAR 


UNLESS there is a new temper in the 
world, I despair of the future of 
civilization.—Lloyd George. 


S ECURITY cannot come for anybody, as 

history proves, from army, navy nor 
air force. Armaments must always bring 
war.—G. Lowes Dickinson, celebrated Eng- 
lish pacifist and author. 


H OWEVER strong and however power- 

ful in the air a nation may be, it can- 
not prevent airplanes of a rival country 
penetrating its defences. In the war of 
the future one bomb will wipe out the in- 
habitants of a small town and a rain of 
bombs will destroy every living thing in a 
large city. The 
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HE difficulty with drafting ‘“man- 

power” and “dollars and things” is 
this: The man-power, which means youth 
conscripted, is disorganized, scattered. 
“Dollars and things” are well organized, 
represented by clever corporation attor- 
neys, backed by the Constitution that 
guarantees protection to property, repre- 
sented also by many men on the bench 
who will say it is all right for a nation 
to take a young man’s life, but-all wrong 
to take an old man’s money. There will 
be several wars fought before “dollars and 
things” are put on the low level of “man- 
power” when it comes to drafting. — 
Arthur Brisbane, editor. 





profession of arms 
will be reduced to 
an absurdity. No 
one, neither com- 
batants nor. non- 
combatants, will 


humanity. 
on war—war to 


OU are women and women are 
more courageous than men. Save 

It is for you to make war 

the death. 

Say not that war will endure as long 


REAK down all 
customs bar- 
riers in Europe 
and let the nations 
be united economi- 
cally, although not 
politically. To 


L 





survive, and for all 
we can tell, civili- 
zation may end in 
dust and smoke. 
To arm, therefore, 
is not to defend the 


as the human race as na- 
tions will always be enemies. It is 
perhaps possible so long as nations 
exist—but nations may not endure 
forever. 

- Oh, women! Oh, mothers! Let our 
grandchildren see the United States of 


achieve this, new 
men are necessary. 
How can the same 
men who destroyed 
Europe during the 
war build up a new 


and so do to them 





country . from at- Europe! Let them see the universal 
. tack by air, for the republic. Go into the world animated Europe? These 
, country is virtu- with these sentiments and bring happi- men have too many 
ally indefensible. ness to the whole earth!—ANATOLE traditions, too 
All we can do is FRANCE, celebrated Frenchman of many of their past 
‘retaliate and wipe letters, addressing the women of actions to defend. 
out our enemies America. Perhaps a political 





union would follow, 





what they can do 
to us.—H. G. Wells, British novelist. 


‘*7 NVINCIBLE” means one who has 

not yet been vanquished. — Marshal 
Foch’s definition submitted to the French 
Academy. 


NE black aftermath of the war has 

been the warping of men’s minds to 
devise and the poisoning of men’s souls 
to receive, destruction, moral and ma- 
terial, as part of the reasonable machinery 
of life—King George of England. 


N° marvel of applied science can tame 
the wild spirit that lurks in all men. 
—Joseph Conrad, novelist. 


W Ar is the game of old men in which 

the stakes are the lives of the youth 
of the world—John H. Clarke, former 
Justice of the Supreme Court. 


but no one would 
force it. There would be no more wars 
because big capitalistic interests would 
prevent them. 

Imagine what the United States would 
be if each State were economically and 
politically isolated by laws, customs, fron- 
tiers, etc.; if every one had aims and in- 
terests different from its neighbors. That 
sort of America would never have survived 
two big wars, and would be a negligible 
quantity to-day.— Maximilian Harden, 
German publicist. 


HE crux of the trouble since the Ar- 

mistice is France’s fear of Germany, 
the fear of Frenchmen that when Ger- 
many is in condition to pay, she will also 
be in position to discontinue payment and, 
should it suit her plans, to invade France 
again.—Colonel E. M. House, former ob- 
server in Europe for the Wilson Adminis- 
tration. 
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WOODROW WILSON EN ROUTE 
TO RECOVERY 


an hour or so before midnight 

a crowd assembles at the side 
entrance of a vaudeville theater, whose 
front faces the Treasury Department 
Building in Washington, and decorous- 
ly applauds a man in evening clothes 
who crosses the pavement and is as- 
_sisted into a waiting limousine. He 
moves slowly and with obvious diffi- 
culty. Holding him on one side is a 
sturdy negro, while another attendant 
grasps his other arm. Usually in the 
group behind him .are two or three 
ladies and a man or two who watch 
carefully and solicitously. as the atten- 
dants help the man in evening clothes 
into the waiting motor car. There is 
more hand-clapping as the car moves 
off and the object of attention smiles 
broadly, touches his hat, waves his 
hand gayly. 

The man in whose honor this regular 

weekly demonstration is given is Wood- 
row Wilson. The demonstration is in- 
teresting not only in its visible and 
vocal aspect, but in its psychological 
phase. As R. V. Oulahan observes, in 
the New York Times, it marks a radical 
reaction from a few years ago, for 
Woodrow Wilson was not always popu- 
lar with Washingtonians. He had come 
to live in the capital as President with 
a mind suspicious of its spiritua! at- 
_ mosphere and had shown this suspicion 
plainly in public utterances and in acts 
which had been resented by a consider- 
able part of the resident population. 

Business Washington had a period of 
depression in the Wilson administra- 
tion, and many accused the President 
of responsibility for it by his attitude 
toward the city. Hand-clapping and 
cheers were scanty in those days when 
Woodrow Wilson faced a gathering of 
Washingtonians. , 

The explanations offered of the reac- 

tion are various: Personal sympathy for 
the former Chief Executive in his ill 


Nn box every Saturday evening 


health, a latent appreciation of his 
high-minded adherence to idealistic 
principles, the feeling that he is a dis- 
abled soldier of the World War, the 
passing of bitterness with his relin- 
quishment of office. These are the prin- 
cipal explanatory suggestions offered. 
Another, less charitably meant, is, re- 
ports the Times correspondent, that the 
enthusiastic crowds which gather out- 
side the theater on Saturday nights are 
composed of visitors to Washington 
from various parts of the country who 
are actuated by curiosity in the desire 
to see the former President — which 
hypothesis, when scrutinized carefully, 
with the hand-clapping and cheering 
not overlooked, leads. to the deduction 
that Wilson is popular with the country, 
whatever Washington may. think. of 
him. 

Living in virtual retirement, seeking 
no opportunity to keep himself. before 
the public, the character of the com- 
ment that finds expression about him is 
such that Wilson is made to appear as 
a living, forceful influence to be reck- 
oned with, and not as a stricken man 
headed for political and personal ob- 
livion. 

From helpless invalidism Woodrow 
Wilson has come back gradually, if very 
slowly, to the point where his crippled 
arm and hand are able to resume some 
of their normal functions, and his pow- 
ers of locomotion are improved to a 
degree that must be considered remark- 
able by comparison with his complete 
helplessness in tle early stages of his 
affliction. 

His painful, shuffling gait is said to 
have disappeared. While he limps, close 
observation shows that he lifts his feet 
and does not drag them. Customarily 
he uses a cane but can walk without /it. 
He can enter or leave his motor car 
without assistance and has done so, but 
as a precaution suffers attendants to 
assist him. He has good color, his eyes 
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Day By Day HE Is GROWING HEAVIER 


are clear, his voice is strong, his cheeks 
are filled out, and he has lost that ema- 
ciated appearance of face and body 
which shocked those who saw him on 
his first outings after his long siege of 
confinement to the White House. He is 
said to be heavier than when he was in 
the White House. 

Mentally, from all accounts, he is the 
Woodrow Wilson of the stirring days 
prior to September, 1919. The burden 
of labor which is the portion of a Presi- 
dent of the United States has been lifted 
from his shoulders, but the ability to 
work is there. If anything, his lack of 
constant mental occupation and press- 
ing responsibility is a detriment rather 
than a help in his upbuilding. This 
lack is compensated for somewhat by 
the interest he takes in public ques- 
tions, which necessitates a close reading 
of the newspapers. 

In one ‘respect his returned mental 
and physical capacity is demonstrated 
in full measure by his punctilious re- 
gard for his correspondence. Many of 
the letters he receives are answered by 
him personally, the responses, as a rule, 
being dictated to his secretary. Lately, 
so marked is the improvement in his 
crippled arm that he is credited with 
again using the typewriting machine 
upon which he personally wrote many 
important public papers when he was 
President. 

The life of the Wilson household is 
not open to public view. He and the 
other members of the household feel 
that, as he is no longer in official life, 
it is his and their privilege to live as 
quietly and unostentatiously as they 
please. Even in the White House days 
a sharp line was drawn between the 
President as the head of the Govern- 
ment and as a citizen. The remoteness 
of the White House family in its social 
aspect was sometimes criticised, but Mr. 
Wilson—who must have known of it, 
for a President hears pretty much of 
everything that is being said of him, 
even privately—is said to have been in 
no wise affected, 

With the former President’s approach 
to normalcy in health, the daily family 
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THEY STILL TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE 
OF HIM IN WASHINGTON 
Ex-President Woodrow Wilson is approaching 
complete recovery from his World War break- 
down and still is a force to be reckoned with 
politically. 





life in the residence in S Street is much 
the same as it was in the White House 
when the Wilson family resided there. 
Mr. Wilson is an early riser. He is up 
at 7. He bathes and has breakfast and 
then undergoes a massage treatment 
which is gradually making headway 
against the lameness in his arm and 
leg. The massage serves, too, to take the 
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place of physical exercise. After that 
he reads newspapers and personally at- 
tacks the batch of mail, always heavy, 
which has been delivered that morning. 

After luncheon, Mr. Wilson goes for 
his daily motor ride, accompanied by 
Mrs. Wilson. Sometimes a close friend 
or two will be with them. There may 
be visitors when the ride is over. Visi- 
tors have also been at the Wilson home 
in the morning and occasionally these 
take luncheon with the former Presi- 
dent and his wife. After dinner Mr. 
Wilson reads or is read to by Mrs. Wil- 
son, just as in the old days at the White 
House. By 10 o’clock he is ready for 
bed. 

With his callers Woodrow Wilson talks 
politics and public tendencies and from 
them he learns the latest political news. 
His callers have noted that he is meticu- 
lously careful to avoid saying anything 
that might appear to be critical of 
President Harding personally or of the 
honesty of his motives. He does not 
hesitate, it is said, to criticise some- 
times the judgment of the powers-that- 
be in Washington, but his remarks do 
not question his successor’s good faith. 
It is reported that he frequently coun- 
ters criticism leveled at present public 
officers by suggesting that it is not well 
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to condemn without an understanding 
of all the facts upon which these officers 
act—facts not available to outsiders. 

Rumors circulate in Washington that 
the ex-President is keenly interested in 
the contest over the Democratic Presi- 
dential nomination of 1924. By those 
best qualified to know the facts these 
rumors are said to be groundless. There 
is no evidence to afford credence for any 
statement that he has committed him- 
self to any aspirant for the party’s 
greatest prize, even his son-in-law, Wil- 
liam G. McAdoo. 

His conversation on politics shows 
that he is interested in the principles 
upon which his party will go before 
the country next year, but not in the 
man who will lead the party on those 
principles. The impression obtained by 
some of his visitors is that he believes 
if the platform is right there will be 
no trouble in finding a man to fit its 
declarations. The League of Nations is 
naturally accepted as the thing nearest 
his heart as a party platform’ plank. 
That he expects'to take an ‘a¢tive part 
in offering advice concerning the fram- 
ing of the Democratic platform of 1924 
is becoming more and more evident 
from his attitude. How seriously his 
advice will be taken is a question. 





IN DR. ZIMMERMAN AUSTRIA HAS 
A DUTCH CASH REGISTER 


R. ALFRED E. ZIMMERMAN is 
D important because he is a symbol. 
He is not a man merely; he is 
the cash register, appointed to Austria 
by the League of Nations. Amid all 
the confusion of Europe, it is the task 
of Zimmerman to say, simply and final- 
ly, that twice two kronen of expendi- 
ture shall be no more than four kronen 
of revenue. This is his one duty. He 
sits at his desk daily and teaches ele- 
mentary arithmetic. 

In the Book of Ecclesiastes we read 
of a city besieged, with great bulwarks 
built against it. Such is Vienna, sur- 
rounded by tariff walls and cut off from 


her ancient markets. And there was 
found in the city a man who by his 
wisdom delivered the city. Such a wise 
man is Alfred Zimmerman. He has no 
army at his back, no navy, no police, 
but he is supreme. And the reason is 
that he obeys arithmetic, as was once 
said, “to the uttermost farthing.” 
Zimmerman is not even an Austrian. 
He is a big, solid Dutchman, with an 
English face, like Karnebeek’s. Hol- 
land is a small country with an inter- 
national mind. Nowhere do the schools 


and colleges devote so much attention . 


to foreign languages. Zimmerman can 
speak several, English among them and, 
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of.course, German. As a linguist he is 
quite at home in Vienna. And no one 
who has taken the trouble to master 
your language can be to you entirely 
a foreigner. Zimmerman has in him 
that acquired touch, at any rate, of the 
Austrian. He is like the missionary in 
China who has managed to grow a pig- 
tail. It may not be a successful pigtail, 
but it suggests a friend. 

It was at Rotterdam that Zimmerman 
first put his arithmetic into practice. 
Britain governs her cities by means of 
mayors, elected annually, and corpora- 
tions; that is, by committees. Ger- 
many, Holland and Belgium prefer the 
American plan of a long-term Burgo- 
master, who exercises complete author- 
ity and is responsible for all that is 
done. Zimmerman was Burgomaster 
of Rotterdam. There he recognized that 
the basis of all civic administration 
must be strict finance. He tolerated 
neither bribes nor extravagance. Like 
Gladstone, he considered the people’s 
money to be more sacred than his own. 
The people’s money was “tabu,” and to 
misapply it would have been sacrilege. 
Zimmerman was thus definitely rough 
on graft. 

Before the war, Lloyd George made a 
tour of European cities, thus governed 
by a burgomaster, and on his return 
told how deeply impressed he was with 
the excellent results achieved. Burgo- 
master Max of Brussels is now a figure 
in the history of the war; the League of 
Nations has also discovered Burgomas- 
ter Zimmerman. His niche is now se- 
cure. He is saving Austria. Through 
Austria he may even save Europe. 

His program is drastic as medicine. 
He starts by cutting the loss. The Aus- 
trian krone has fallen so low that it 
takes 70,000 kronen to buy a dollar. 
To the bankers who print kronen, Dr. 
Zimmerman says, “Thus far but no 
further.” No more paper money must 
be issued, except by a new bank, which 
will only issue it with a backing of 
gold. Austrian currency thus remains 
low, but it is stabilized. Whatever the 
paper money is worth to-day, that will 
it be worth to-morrow. 
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Austria is spending 570,000,000 gold 
kronen a year, or about 114,000,000 dol- 
lars. Within two years this expendi- 
ture must be reduced to 350,000,000 
kronen or, say, 70,000,000 dollars, and 
taxes must be so increased as to balance 
the budget. 

A schedule has been drawn up which 
shows exactly what Austria may spend, 
month by month. Zimmerman will au- 
thorize checks for that amount, but not 
one cent more. Austria will have to 
live rigidly within her stipulated allow- 
ance. 

Hordes of officials employed by the 
Hapsburgs have crowded into Vienna. 
There are 300,000 of them— enough 
with their families to foment a revolu- 
tion. But 100,000 of these officials are 
to be “fired,” that is, 25,000 every six 
months, and about 40,000 of these pen- 
sioners have already been dismissed. 

On these terms, of which Zimmerman 
is the personal guarantee, the Powers, 
including the United States, are financ- 
ing Austria. This means that a loan 
of $200,000,000 has been floated which 
will meet Austria’s. deficit until her 
budget balances, when she will not need 
to borrow any further. Interest and 
repayment of this loan will be met by 
the income from tobacco and customs, 
for which also Zimmerman will be re- 
sponsible. 

Austria is thus a second Switzerland, 
guaranteed by the rest of Europe, shut 
off from the sea, and yet reasonably 
assured of a civilized existence. While 
most of her accumulated wealth has 
been dissipated, she can restart her 
housekeeping on a more modest yet dig- 
nified scale. Her territory is a mere 
shred of what it once was, but at least 
she is relieved of the immense burdens 
of militarism and monarchy. 

The reason why Zimmerman has be- 
come omnipotent is that he has public 
opinion behind him. The Austrians 
have called him in as a doctor and are 
taking doctor’s orders. They are a 
proud people, those Austrians, and, 
from time immemorial, they have ruled 
others. If they allow a Hollander to 
rule them, it is because sometimes the 
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most wholesome diet is humble pie. It 
was financial trouble that summoned 
Lord Cromer to Egypt, and through all 
her vicissitudes, China has allowed her 
maritime customs to be collected by 
Europeans. 

If sound finance saves Austria, it may 
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be found possible to apply the same 
remedy to other countries over there, in 
which event it may well be that Austria 
and Zimmerman will have led the way 
to the reconstruction of a shattered 
Christendom. This is the one ray of 
light that promises a new day in Europe. 





A “MAN ON HORSEBACK” IN AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 


TIME ago a witty pictorial week- 
A ly carried a cartoon showing a 

cemetery of newspapers and mag- 
azines “slain” by Frank A. Munsey. In 
it were tombstones to the memory of 
the New York Daily News, the New 
York Sun and the New York Press; the 
Philadelpha Times; the Scrap Book, 
the Quaker and the Puritan among 
other publications that were and might 
have been commemorated. Since the 
cartoon appeared Mr. Munsey has 
merged the All-Story Magazine with 
the Argosy, and given, the coup de 
grace to the Railroad Man’s Magazine, 
preparatory to putting a quietus, the 
other day, on the New York Globe, the 
oldest of the metropolitan evening 
newspapers, which has been merged 
with the Sun. He also has bought and 
sold the Boston Journal, the Washing- 
ton Times and, quite recently, the Balti- 
more American and the Baltimore 
News. He is said to have put some- 
thing like $20,000,000 into his various 
publishing ventures. 

Commenting rather caustically on 
these performances, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, in the Nation; admits the fact 
that this spectacular publisher - mer- 
chant - banker is to-day successfully 
merchandising the Sun, Herald and 
Telegram in New York, and that 
through these enterprises and others 
in the commercial field he has perse- 
vered in amassing great wealth. 

“Forty years, forty failures, forty mil- 
lions,” is a phrase applied to Mr. Munsey 
who, in his twenties, migrated from 
Maine to New York, against. the advice 
of James G. Blaine, with exactly forty 


dollars in his possession. Out of that 
meager original capital came the two 
millions in cash that he is said to have 
paid for the Globe and the other mil- 
lions sunk in other ventures, although 
the forty. “failures,”* we are assured, 
never ‘included any ‘business failure. 
For “from first to last ."Munsey has 
never had a failure or a protested note 
in his publishing career.’ He has had 
many failures, like every ambitious man 
trying the impossible, and he has known 
enough to drop them when he had 
them.” my x 

It was long believed that a good deal 
of the fortune attributed to Frank A. 
Munsey came from a fortunate placing 
of money in steel stocks. In a straight- 


forward but characteristically naive _ 


reply to published charges that he had 
made millions out of the war, that he 
was the worst kind of profiteer in muni- 
tions making, he has not denied being 
a successful investor in Wall Street 
prior to his entering daily journalism, 
but he has stated positively that he 
owned no share in any Wall Street 
security, and did not at the outbreak 
of or during the war, and that he “had 
no connection, directly or indirectly, 
with any property or interest that lent 
itself to profiteering during or after 
the war.” 

The profits from his magazine ven- 
tures from 1894 to 1907 netted him, he 
has admitted, $8,780,905.70 and, as the 
writer in the Nation comments, ‘‘a man 
who made more than a million a year 
from his magazines alone before we had 
the income tax, who has no expensive 
tastes and no wife or family, can afford 
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“FORTY DOLLARS, FORTY FAILURES, FORTY MILLIONS” 


a good deal of costly experimentation.” 
More than that, not all the Munsey pub- 
lications which have been killed or sold 
have lost money. He is reported to 
have said more than once: “That paper 
is making only a year. That’s not 
worth while. I can’t bother with it any 
longer. Kill it.” 

This, observes the writer in and pub- 
lisher of the Nation, is all the more 
plausible because Frank A. Munsey is 
an autocrat in his business affairs. He 
has never had a partner nor a dominant 
legal adviser nor a board of directors to 
hamper him. He has never been in the 
trying position of having to consider 
even minority stockholders. He has no 
one but himself to blame if money is 





lost and no one else to congratulate if. 


the money pours in. The drawback is, 
however, that “this fortunate position 
tends to make one domineering, arbi- 
trary, and trying to work with, in one’s 
shop, and that is one of the charges 
made.against Mr. Munsey.” 

Curiously enough, very few of the 
many people who have busied them- 
selves with his money - making have 
learned where a large portion of the 
Munsey revenue comes from. He is 
said to be one of the most successful 
grocery men in the country, for he owns 
the chain of Mohican Stores which are 
to be found in certain New York and 
New England cities. Some years ago a 
governor of New York appointed a com- 
mission to investigate the ever-pressing 
question as to why the public is mulcted 
of such large sums by the middleman 
who operates between the producer and 
consumer of foodstuffs. A member of 
that commission ‘informed the Nation 
writer that they found in Frank A. 
Munsey the ablest merchandiser of all 
those whom they investigated. That 
is, his Mohican Stores were run with 
a maximum of ability and a minimum 
of waste; in them was the most skilful 
handling of goods and the greatest mar- 
keting efficiency. No one can really 
take the measure of Munsey the jour- 
nalist, without knowing of Munsey the 
merchant, for “merchandising is the 
key to his journalism as it is an ex- 
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planation of part of his honestly earned 
wealth.” 

Then before evaluating Munsey the 
journalist one must also study Munsey 
the magazine proprietor. He takes a 
most ingenuous view of his own success 
and discusses it freely in public, attrib- 
uting it to two things, “the forty dollars 
I brought with me from Maine to New 
York forty years ago, and the capacity 
God gave me for work.” 

Biographically we read of him as 
being of Puritan stock, born in Mercer, 
Me., sixty-seven years ago. At the age 
of four he was taken by his parents to 
Bowdoin where the family remained six 
years, moving from there to Lisbon 
Falls and later to Livermore Falls, Me. 
The young man then struck out for him- 
self, going to Augusta, the state capital, 
where for five years he was manager 
of the local telegraph office at a salary 
that enabled him to save up $40 at the 
rate of $8 a year, and to establish a 
good name and an ability to borrow 
$4,000. 

We are not informed as to just what 
fired him with ambition to be a metro- 
politan publisher, but, with the $40 plus 
the borrowed money in hand, we find 
him in New York at the age of twenty- 
seven starting the Argosy, a juvenile 
publication which had among its con- 
tributors Horatio Alger, Jr., and Ed- 
ward §&. Ellis. 

Progress was anything but easy, it 
appears. How he toiled, was his own 
office boy, bookkeeper, clerk, advertis- 
ing solicitor, manager, editor and serial- 
story writer, he himself has told. As 
one biographer observes, “he has a 
right to be proud that in the face of 
incredible obstacles, his total ignorance 
of all publishing, his lack of training 
and education for the task, his scant 
book knowledge, he succeeded in his 
aim—to publish and make money. They 
told me in Maine recently that he has 
employed a man to look up the family 
tree and to seek to deduce from it why 
he alone of all the Munsey tribe should 
so have achieved. That is an extrava- 
gance he can well afford. But the an- 
swer is his extraordinary pluck and 
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determination—and the absence of em- 
barrassing ideals and standards.” 
Mr. Munsey does not go much into 


society, is not a yachtsman and says 
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that he has never found time to get 
married. He has a fine camp in the 
Adirondacks and in New York main- 
tains an apartment at the Ritz-Carlton. 





LEON DAUDET, WHO WOULD BE 
A FRENCH “KING MAKER” 


mood, and to-day the question is 
whether the mood of France is 
royalist. This is the significance, some 
would say the sinister significance, of 
Leon Daudet. He is the royalist leader. 

In the United States it requires a 
vote of the people to change the Con- 
stitution. But in France it is doubtful 
whether there ever has been such a vote 
of the people. When Louis XIV. was 
King, when Napoleon was Emperor, the 
destinies of France were concentrated 
in Paris, and so it is to-day. He who 
has the ear of Paris commands France 
and that man is Leon Daudet. 

For fifteen hundred years France has 
been ruled by a Man and not by a Par- 
liament. Her revolution was merely an 
interlude which substituted first Robes- 
pierre and then Bonaparte for the Bour- 
bons. Louis XIV. said, “L’état, c’est 
moi’—““the State, it is myself.” France 
agreed and even to-day most French- 
men think that “the State—it must be 
Somebody.” A Republic in France is 
the exception, not the rule. Indeed, the 
Republic is still an experiment, strug- 
gling for success. 

A brief review of French history 
since the Revolution will illustrate this 
statement. First came the despotism 
of Bonaparte. Then, when Napoleon 
fell from power in 1815, the Bourbons 
returned and reigned in France until 
1848. There was then a Revolution and 
a second Republic which, however, only 
lasted four years. In 1852 Napoleon 
III. had established a second empire 
with himself on the throne. 

Beaten by Germany in 1870, he fell 
from power but, even so, the royalists 
had a clear majority. They were, how- 
ever, divided and by their divisions a 
third Republic was rendered possible. 


Primos, is not only a nation but a 


Not until 1875, however, did it obtain 
a Constitution, and in 1889 it was al- 
most overthrown by the royalists, act- 
ing through General Boulanger, who 
lost his nerve and committed suicide. 
Daudet is a civilian Boulanger, who con- 
siders that the Republic has failed, and, 
like the Israelites of old, he cries out 
for a king. He is working for Louis 
Philippe Robert, Duc d’Orleans, eldest 
son of the Comte de Paris, and born in 
England, 1869. The pretender is an 
exile, living in Belgium, and his le- 
gitimist title is King Philip VIII. of 
France. 

In 1892, Pope Leo XHI. advised 
French Catholics to support the Re- 
public. But there followed the Drey- 
fus case in which royalists in the army 
tried to defy the law, and the Repub- 
licans inflicted severe discipline. - Not 
only were disloyal officers retired, but 
a series of ordinances, passed during 
the years 1901 to 1905, broke up relig- 
ious orders in France, interrupted re- 
ligious teaching and disestablished the 
church, suspending the salaries of the 
clergy. Royalism and religion were 
driven into one another’s arms and are 
to-day once more working together. 
That gives Daudet his chance. 

His father, Alphonse Daudet, the 
novelist, married Jean, daughter of 
Victor Hugo, and from this union of 
genius sprang Leon, brilliant, versatile, 
utterly unscrupulous and of a mon- 
strously perverted imagination. He 
has been called the Tammany Danton. 
He is a doctor, a senator, an editor, an 
author, a philologist and a writer of 
fiction so filthy that he thought it wise 
himself to withdraw at least one book 
from what had been a wide and vicious 
circulation. For religion and royalism 
in themselves, Daudet cares not a jot. 
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Royalism and religion are to him merely 
the roads to absolutism. : 

When Dreyfus, the Jew, was spat upon 
and acquitted, there arose in France 
a new royalism, under the name La 
Ligue d’Action Francaise—the League 
of Action for France. It treated Jews 
as another league treated Huguenots 
in the sixteenth century. It was joined 
by many literary. pople, Daudet among 
them, who argued, often with much 
force, that politics had failed, that the 
legislature was split into groups, that 
no government under a Republic had 
been able to hold office for more than 
a year or two, and that France had 
become merely a secondary power, over- 
awed by Germany and dependent on the 
good will of Russia and Britain. The 
Action Francaise is also a newspaper, 
and a society for selling it has been 
formed called “les camelots du roi,” or 
newsboys of the king. The director of 
this propaganda is Daudet. And be- 
hind Daudet there is whatever money 
Daudet. needs. The steel interests, the 
hotels, theaters and shops which want 
a court, the plutocracy which yearns for 
titles and ribands, the clericals, the 
generals who ridicule disarmament— 
all are backing Daudet. And so en- 
couraged, Daudet becomes every day 
more violent. 

His group it was that drove Caillaux, 
the Prime Minister, into private life and 
even into prison for sedition. It was 
this group that put Clemenceau into 
power and finally destroyed him. Dau- 
det also caused the downfall of Briand 
and the rise of Poincaré. And Poin- 
caré is now fighting for his life against 
the king-maker. If he weakens in the 
Ruhr he is lost. Better far to build 
bombing planes and submarines against 
Britain! 

Throughout Europe there has been, 
of course, a reaction to conservatism. 
In Russia, Bolshevism has merely in- 
stilled a new oligarchy of enriched 
though Communist Romanoffs. In Hun- 
gary, sentiment is thoroughly royal. 
In Bulgaria, King Boris has ousted the 
Peasant Prime Minister, Stamboulisky, 
from power, and Stamboulisky is slain. 


In Italy, the Fascisit have scored a daz- 
zling success. In Bavaria, there are 
German Fascisti whose allegiance to 
the Republic is only nominal. And 
in. England, the Conservatives are in 
power. The environment is thus favor- 
orable to Daudet and his extremists. 

As a Frenchman he does not do 
things by halves. His camelots, armed 
with loaded canes, parade the streets, 
and having inspired the murder of Jau- 
rés, for which no one was punished, 
they assault Socialists and even Social- 
ist deputies, forcing castor oil down the 
throats of their enemies and otherwise 
defying the decencies of life. In the 
legislature there occur scenes of con- 
stant uproar in which Daudet, insolent, 
bland, decadent, hears what is thought 
of him. He returns to his friends more 
of a hero than ever, and at his public 
meetings the songs and shouts are roy- 
alist. Even so obvious a presentation 
of the French Revolution as D. W. 
Griffith’s “Orphans of the Storm” 
causes a riot in Paris. Nothing must 
be shown on the screen which reflects 
on the Bourbon régime... And Emil Jan- 
nings, with his Louis XV., with Pola 
Negri’s Dubarry, is denounced as Ger- 
man propaganda! 

Threatened with a coup d'état, all 
parties in the chambers unite against 
Daudet, and the Republic has a big ma- 
jority. It is hoped that the coming 
election in France will tend to curb 
Daudet’s excesses. But does the situa- 
tion depend any longer on the legisla- 
ture? If Daudet has the army at his 
back, what then? Parliaments in 
France have been swept away by force 
more than once and may be thus swept 
away again. We shall see what we shall 
see. 

For the Royalists are no longer di- 
vided. Nor are the Bonapartists de- 
tached from them. The Empress Eu- 
genie is dead. No one even remembers 
the Prince Imperial who was killed in 
the Zulu War, more than thirty years 
ago. All the reactionists are thus free 
to unite on one candidate for the French 
throne. And Daudet has that candidate 
ready for “the day.” 
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THREE THOUSAND YEARS OF DREAM 
AND STORY SUMMARIZED 


democratized literature. During 

recent years we have literally 
been flooded with cheap reprints of the 
classics. We have also had H. G. Wells’ 
stupendous “Outline of History” and 
J. Arthur Thomson’s admirably lucid 
“Outline of Science.” To these must 
now be added “The Outline of Litera- 
ture,” edited by John Drinkwater, and 
“The Outline of Art,” edited by Sir 
William Orpen. The two last are being 
issued in serial parts in London, and 
are still in their initial stage. Their 


Ci: is preeminently the age of 


quality, however, is sufficiently attested 
by the first volume of “The Outline of 
Literature,” which has just been pub- 
lished in New York City by G. P. Put- 





A SCENE FROM THE “INFERNO” 


This drawing by Doré of Dante and Virgil carried into that 
lowest part of Hell in which Judas is engulfed is used by 
John Drinkwater in “The Outline of Literature” to illustrate 


the spirit of the “Divine Comedy.” 





nam’s Sons, with more than five hun- 
dred illustrations. 

This volume is intended not so much 
for the critic and expert as for the ordi- 
nary reader. It is well described as 
a plain story simply told. It is so deep 
that even a scholar may learn from it. 
It is so attractive that even a child is 
bound to feel its fascination. 

The period covered ranges from the 
prehistoric era when men wrote on 
rocks to the time when Edmund Spen- 
ser was working on his masterpiece. 
Attention is focussed on religious, quite 
as. much as on secular, literature.- One 
of the most valuable chapters-of the 
book is entitled “The Story of the-Bible” 
and is written by Canon -Barneés, of 
Westminster Abbey. “Another 
deals with the sacred books of 
the East. Greek and Roman 
literature are interpreted in 
the terms of present-day 
thought. 

Let us turn, for a moment, 
to the chapter on Homer as 
illustrating the spirit in‘which 
the entire work is conceived. 
It opens: 


“Homer is the greatest of all 
epic poets, and he has left us 
the earliest pictures of Euro- 
pean civilization. Both as poetry 
and as history the ‘Iliad’ and 
the ‘Odyssey’ hold a place apart 
in world literature and it is ap- 
palling to think of what would 
have been the consequences if 
they had not been preserved... . 
To the Greeks Homer was the 
poet, just as to us the Bible is 
the book. . . . Moreover, these 
truly good poems, temples open 
to sunshine and sea-breezes and 
built. of noble numbers, have 
been models for the epic in 
every western age that knew 
them, or the works that per- 
petuated their pattern (e. g., 
Virgil’s ‘Aeneid.’). It is prob- 
able that we should never have 
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“THE OUTLINE OF LITERATURE” 





THE ETERNAL APPEAL OF GREEK MYTHOLOGY 


The Greek legend of the sorceress who turned her guests into swine has appealed to poets and artists 
throughout the ages, and is shown here in “one of its notable representations by the English pre- 


Raphaelite artist, Sir Edward Burne-Jones. 


This picture is one of hundreds reproduced in the new 


“Outline of Literature.” 


had the ‘artificial epics,’ as they have 
been called, of Virgil, Lucan, Dante, Mil- 
ton, and the rest, if the Homeric poems 
had been lost. ... But what perhaps 
illustrates the enormous influence exerted 
by those happily preserved masterpieces 
of man’s imagination is this strange fact 
—that even in the workaday world of 
to-day plain people know the meaning 
of the adjective ‘Homeric,’ though they 
may not have read a single line of any 
translation of Homer. We all know 
what is meant when a speaker or writer 
alludes to ‘Homeric grandeur’ or 
meric laughter,’ or observes that ‘even 
Homer sometimes nods.’ Furthermore, 
the chief Homeric characters are known 
to us all for their predominant qualities: 
Achilles for his valor, Helen for her 
beauty, Ulysses for his resourcefulness, 
Penelope for her faithfulness. Any ora- 
tor, even if his pedestal be only a soap- 
box at a street corner, can use one of 
these names to point a moral; they are as 
familiar on our lips as the names of Ham- 
let or Pecksniff, Othello or Micawber.” 


It is all as clear and as charming as 
that, and we see, throughout, a success- 


‘Ho- - 





ful effort to interpret ancient things in 
modern language. When Mr. Drink- 
water thinks of Greek mythology—of 
the great god Pan, Cupid and Psyche, 
Perseus and Andromeda, Echo and Nar- 
cissus, and the rest—he thinks of a liv- 
ing tradition carried through poetry up 
to the present day. When he speaks of 
the four supreme Greek dramatists— 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides: and 
Aristophanes—he speaks of men who, 
in a very real sense, are our contempo- 
raries. He never allows us to forget 
how different the Greeks and the He- 
brews were. “To the Hebrew, the sor- 
row of the world was due to disobedi- 
ence to the laws of the one all-powerful 
God. The Greeks had no idea of a 
single God, beneficent in intention, di- 
recting the affairs of men. They had 
many gods, constantly warring with 
each other, only intermittently con- 
cerned with human affairs, all of them 
actuated by human passions, and mainly 
concerned with their own adventures. 
But behind the gods was Fate, deter- 
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mining the destiny alike of men and 
gods, and against Fate it was useless to 
contend. That is the prevailing note 
of Greek tragedy.” 

The Romans had also their special 
points of difference: 


“No two people were ever more unlike 
than the Greeks and the Romans. The 
Greeks were essentially artists, loving 
beauty, caring for all that made the in- 
dividual life dignified and happy. They 
were intellectually adventurous, inquisi- 
tive in speculation, and daring in the pro- 
fession of their beliefs. The Romans, on 
the other hand, were eminently practical 
and unimaginative; their genius was for 
war and politics, and their chief concern 
was for order and commercial prosperity. 
Wherever the Roman armies went they 
earried law and built roads. 

“The history of Greece, so far as we 
know it, begins with magnificent literary 
achievement. Homer was the first of the 
Greeks. ... 

“Latin literature began with the trans- 
lation of the ‘Odyssey’ in the third cen- 
tury B.C., and afterwards of the Greek 
tragedies by Greek slaves in the service 
of Roman masters. ... 

“Roughly it may be said that there was 
no Latin literature of outstanding impor- 
tance until the first century B.C. That 
was the Golden Age of Rome, so. far as 
letters are concerned, as the fifth century 
B.C. was the Golden Age of Athens. It 
was the century of Cicero and Caesar, 
Horace and Virgil, Livy, Ovid, Catullus 
and Lucretius, the age in which nine- 
tenths of the Latin literature that has 
come down to us was produced. This cen- 
tury saw the end of the Republic and the 
beginning of the Empire.” 


From the three great nations of an- 
tiquity Mr. Drinkwater passes on to 
speak of the Middle Ages. He pays his 
tribute to the German “Iliad” —the 
Nibelungen Lied—and to St. Jerome, 
St. Augustine, Froissart, Chaucer, Mal- 
ory, Villon and others, but reserves a 
special enthusiasm for Dante: 


“The old commentators on Dante have 
much to say regarding his theology, his 
metaphysics, his use of allegory, and such 
matters. Just so the commentators on 
Virgil in the Middle Ages regarded him 
not so much as a great poet as a skilled 


magician, from whose verses they drew 
oracles. Just so the early Puritans dis- 
puted whether Christian in ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress’ was a sound exponent of the 
faith. One sage maintains that Beatrice 
represents the Church, another that she 
personifies the love of God. The lover of 
great poetry merely stops his ears. All 
such rubbish should be swept into the 
dustbin and forgotten. Only then can the 
mighty work of Dante be enjoyed as what 
it is, a grand and noble poem, a story of 
immortal joys and sorrows, which has no 
parallel among the works of men.” 


A final chapter on the Renaissance 
passes in review Ariosto, Machiavelli, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Cervantes, Eras- 
mus, Thomas More and Edmund Spen- 
ser. Mr. Drinkwater thinks that the 
common judgment of Machiavelli is not 
entirely justified. “He was.a realist, 
with no great belief in either God or 
man, and he sets out in ‘The Prince’ 
the principles of what is now generally 
described by the German phrase ‘Real- 
pilitik,’ the political principles, that 
is, of Queen Elizabeth, Napoleon and 
Bismarck.” As for Rabelais, he was 
obscene, but not more so than many 
other writers of his period. When 
he reaches Cervantes, Mr. Drinkwater 
says: 


“In Spain the literary glory of the 
Renaissance is the glory of Cervantes. 
Here, as in Italy and France and Eng- 
land, the golden age of the awakening 
saw the quickening of an essentially na- 
tional life which found expression in a 
definitely national art and literature. The 
sixteenth century was the era of Spanish 
greatness. The Moors had at last been 
driven back to Africa, the Jews had been 
expelled, the Peninsula had become a 
united nation, made rich and famous by 
the prowess of her explorers and the valor 
of her armies. It was in this atmosphere 
of national glory that Velasquez painted 
and Cervantes wrote. Apart from the 
plays of Shakespeare, ‘Don Quixote’ is 
the most beautiful and wonderful gift of 
the Renaissance to literature. ... 

“Cervantes gave the world one of its 
greatest and noblest figures — sanguine 
and enthusiastic, ennobled by his very il- 
lusions, graced with true dignity even in 
the most undignified situations—always 
entirely lovable.” 
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“FAKING” WORKS OF ART IN FRANCE 
AND AMERICA 


|’ is easy enough to deny the charges 


of a Paris dealer that “Gothic 

statuary” sold to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of New York and to 
other American museums, as well as to 
private American collections, is not what 
it seems to be, but these charges are 
so specific and so well supported that 
they continue to hold the imagination 
of the public. The dealer in question, 
L. Cornillon, has long been known as 
an authority in his field. He has 
“walked every inch of France, Italy and 
Spain,” he says, studying statuary and 
architecture. When he made public the 
fact that another dealer had admitted 
to him that he fabricated alleged trea- 
sures for “dirty Americans,” and as- 
serted that the fabricated sculpture in 
the Metropolitan Museum may run as 
high as twenty per cent. of the Gothic 
section, he seemed to know what he was 
talking about. 

At the very time he was making these 
charges, Premier Poincaré was 2uswer- 
ing an interrogator in the French Sen- 
ate that all persons guilty of selling 
faked art to France’s national museums 
would be fined and punished; and an 
examining magistrate was being ap- 
pointed in the Seine Court to inquire 
into charges which had been made by 
the Duc de Trevise, President of the 
French Society for Safeguarding Na- 
tional Art, relative to the substitution 
in the Church of Saint-Sauveur, near 
Paris, of a modern copy for a twelfth- 
century statue of the Virgin and Child. 
It is even charged that two of the 
sculptors responsible for fabrications 
were murdered because they knew too 
much. There is no doubt that some of 
the famous exhibits in the Louvre are 
spurious. The so-called Bar le Duc bas- 
relief and the sculptured Kings of Par- 
thenay are mentioned in this connec- 
tion. 

The main reason for this epidemic 
of “faking” seems to lie in the facts 
that masterpieces of contemporary 





sculptures and painters often go beg- 
ging, while even inferior “antiques” 
bring huge prices. The New York 
Times prints a rumor that W. K. Van- 
derbilt paid 400,000 francs for the 
statue of the Virgin and Child fraudu- 
lently taken from the Church of Saint- 
Sauveur. The purchase of a collection 
of old furniture for £100,000 was re- 
cently the talk of London. 

More than one artist, as Ernestine 
Mills, a writer quoted in the Times. 
points out, finds himself, in these diffi- 
cult days, unable to sell his pictures and 
takes up the work of “restoring” for 
dealers. He soon discovers that even the 
weariest old altarpiece or panel, when 
miraculously “cleaned,” will find a safer 
sale than a work of far greater beauty 
painted by the restorer under his own 
name. The Times goes on to comment: 


“Restoring genuine antiques is a repu- 
table business, but dealers with an itching 
palm—and their name is legion—deliber- 
ately manufacture ‘antiques’ and ‘ripen’ 
them for the market, particularly the 
American market. London and Paris are 
centers of this ignoble industry. These 
relics are seldom sold to collectors, for 
there would be a risk in the transaction. 
Dealers, who know a good imitation, are 
the go-betweens. Antique furniture ‘from 
the chateaux of French noblemen’ has 
yielded large profits. Faking tapestries is 
very remunerative. Wrought silver work, 
illuminations, book bindings are ‘forged.’ 
‘Chippendale’ suites are turned out by the 
hundred and dulled to deceive the amateur. 
Few want the work of the living cabinet- 
maker, although for grace and beauty it 
cannot be excelled. Sham Jacobean and 
Sheraton and bogus Chinese, Japanese and 
Burmese bring better prices. ... If the 
work of living craftsmen is not appre- 
ciated in a reaction from the vogue of 
the antique, modern art may come peril- 
ously near extinction.” 


A portrait of M. Cornillon and a re- 
production of one of the statues in dis- 
pute will be found in the art-gravure sec- 
tion of this issue of CURRENT OPINION. 
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AN EDITOR GOES INTO THE 
CONFESSIONAL 


[; the firm belief that penitence is a 
healthy mood and that journalists 
should make public confession of 
their shortcomings at least once a year, 
Glenn Frank, editor of the Century, has 
lately written an editorial for his maga- 
zine in which he attempts to define what 
he calls the seven deadly sins of Amer- 
ican journalism. When he uses the 
word “journalism,” he is thinking par- 
ticularly of our weekly and monthly 
magazines. By rights, he admits, it is one 
of the scarred veterans of the world’s 
Fleet Streets who should make confes- 
sion. He is “only a cub editor among 
the lions,” and has hardly had time to 
commit many of the sins or to practice 
many of the virtues of journalism. But 
just because of his youth and compara- 
tive inexperience, his revelation, he 
suggests, may have its own value. He 
thinks that the things he wants to say 
need saying; he thinks they are true; 
and he is afraid that, if he withholds 
them longer, he may be tempted to keep 
them to himself. 

Here, then, as he sees it, are the seven 
sins that stand most in the way of the 
maximum social usefulness of our mag- 
azines: 

First, American journalism has a 
policy and convictions, and this, in Mr. 
Frank’s opinion, is a mistake. The ideal 
magazine, he contends, “should have no 
policy except a profound reverence for 
facts.” The sin of a fixed policy grows 
out of the fact that editors are apt to 
approach their jobs in the spirit of the 
moralist rather than in the spirit of 
the engineer. “The engineer mind ap- 
proaches every situation with two ques- 
tions: first, what are the facts in the 
case; second, what is the ordinary 
horse-sense conclusion indicated by the 
facts? The engineer is not interested 
in seeing to it that his conclusions prove 
conservative or liberal or radical. Just 
so the ideal editor will follow the facts 
wherever they lead, with the result that 
he is likely to be conservative in his 


January issue, liberal in his February 
issue, and radical in his March issue.” 

Second, American journalism avoids 
the things that people are most inter- 
ested in. By this statement Mr. Frank 
means that editors are often unwilling 
to handle vital topics for fear of offend- 
ing their readers. “The great adven- 
ture of American journalism is a search 
for the greatest common divisor, a 
search for the things that will interest 
the largest possible number of readers 
enough to make them buy the maga- 
zine, but not so disturbingly interesting 
as to lead any considerable number of 
readers to cancel their subscriptions.” 
Without attempting to offer a counsel 
of perfection, Mr. Frank suggests that 
in many cases where caution now rules, 
greater courage might be even commer- 
cially sound, and certainly the social 
value of journalism would be enhanced. 

Third, American journalism ‘under- 
estimates the intelligence of its readers. 
There is too often a tendency in edito- 
rial offices to fall into the fatal error of 
creating a mythical “average reader’ 
who does not exist, never has existed, 
and never will exist. It would be a good 
thing, Mr. Frank says, if every editor 
in America could be sentenced to a term 
of enforced labor for three months out 
of every year on a lecture tour that 
would compel him to face audiences 
ranging from eager farmers, ardent 
trade-unionists and ambitious. business 
men to audiences of satisfied respecta- 
bility in metropolitan clubs. In this 
way he would come to know that a very 
genuine mental hunger extends all the 
way from Main Street to Wall Street— 
a hunger for a real consideration of real 
things. 

Fourth, American journalism overes- 
timates the information of its readers. 
This, Mr. Frank states, is the outstand- 
ing sin of high-brow journalism. He 
recalls William Hazlitt’s suggestion 
that it is always safe to assume anew 
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each morning the world’s ignorance, 
and goes on to say: 


“The fact is that very few of us know 
very much accurately about anything. 
There is a great deal of vital stuff locked 
up in the columns of high-brow journalism 
which multiplied thousands of Americans 
would eagerly read if they could read it 
without having to surround themselves in 
the process with a dictionary, an encyclo- 
pedia, an index to periodical literature, 
and a corps of experts in history, litera- 
ture, art, science and philosophy. 

“The ideal magazine will overestimate 
the intelligence and underestimate the in- 
formation of its readers.” 


Fifth, American journalism is not 
written in the vernacular. 
cult to overestimate how much the 
whole tone of American life could be 
lifted .if high-brow journalism would 
drop its jargon and begin talking in the 
vernacular, thus stopping the private 
consumption of good ideas by the fa- 
vored few, and if low-brow journalism 
would drop its slang and begin talking 
in the vernacular, thus stopping the 
wholesale: debauchery of American 
speech.” a 

Sixth, American journalism is too 
timely. When Mr. Frank makes this 
statement he is not thinking merely of 
the fact that a seasoned judgment is 
better than a snap judgment. That is 
obvious. He is thinking rather of the 
fact that an editorial written the day 
a thing happens or a magazine article 
published the month a thing happens 
is not published at the moment of the 
greatest real timeliness. “Maybe,” he 
continues, “I should have said that 
American journalism is not really time- 
ly rather than that it is too timely, for 
the most timely moment, in the sense 
of the most socially useful moment, in 
which to discuss any incident or any 
issue is after it has been long enough 
in the news columns to have become a 
real part of the nation’s conversation.” 

Seventh, American journalism de- 
fends Americanism. Mr. Frank is 
thinking, now, of the conservative wing 
of American journalism. He goes on 
to tell us: 


“It is-diffi-- 





HE PLEADS FOR THE SACRED FACT 


The ideal magazine, according to Glenn Frank, 
editor of the Century, should have no policy 
except a profound reverence for facts, 


“The patriotism of conservative journal- 
ism is too frequently expressed solely in 
terms of defending an Americanism which 
is assumed to be a static something in- 
herited from the fathers. Now, Amer- 
icanism is not a static something to be de- 
fended; Americanism is a growing some- 
thing to be developed. If we spent half 
the energy we now spend upon defending 
Americanism in the more creative ad- 
venture of developing Americanism, we 
should probably discover that its develop- 
ment is its own defense. There is just a 
chemical trace of comedy in the fact that 
many editors who are most ardent in de- 
fending Americanism could not possibly 
give a valid definition of Americanism. It 
is interesting to note that many editors 
and many business men who have been 
loudest in the assertion that Americanism 
must be defended against the dictatorship 
of the proletariat are now singing pzans 
of praise at the shrine of Mussolini, dic- 
tator extraordinary of Italy. . . . It is one 
of the tasks of American journalism to 
transform the agitation for one hundred 
per cent. Americanism into a vast spiritual 
adventure in the development of a cultural 
Americanism whose inherent value and 
virility will be its best defense.” 
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RUDYARD KIPLING’S TRIBUTE TO 
THE IRISH GUARDS 


duced a single work of major im- 

portance, but it has inspired, and 
is still inspiring, books that are sure 
to live beyond our day. One of these 
is Rudyard Kipling’s history, “The Irish 
Guards in the Great War,” which has 
been running in the New York Times 
and is now published by Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 

This two-volume work does not aspire 
to be “neatly-groomed history.” Its 
author modestly refers to himself as 
“the compiler,” and has limited himself 
to “matters which directly touched the 
men’s lives and fortunes.” From regi- 
mental diaries and private letters he 
has told again the story of the battles 
in which the “Guards” fought and has 
recaptured the “brilliance, squalor, un- 
reason and heaped boredom” of the mad 
world which these men inherited. 

One of the points that the book brings 
out is the poorness of British staff- 
work, the hidebound conventionality of 
British methods, the faithful and stub- 
born stupidity which marked the Brit- 
ish, as it marked the other, armies “in 
a war that made mere glory ridiculous.” 

Another point that Mr. Kipling em- 
phasizes is the indescribable monotony 
of so much of the soldiers’ life. The 
interminable drilling, the sense of never 
knowing where you were or what you 
were doing, the long waiting, were al- 
most unendurable. 

Worse than everything else, it would 
seem, were the fatigues. Here is a 
paragraph describing work near Ypres: 


Ta Great War has not as yet pro- 


“On their right flank, between their own 
division and the Canadians, lay a gap of 
a quarter of a mile or so, which up till 
then had been imperfectly looked after by 
alternate hourly patrols. (‘And in the in- 
tervals, any Germans who knew the way 
might have walked into Ypres in quest 
of souvenirs.’) It had to be wired and 
posted, and, at the same time, a huge, but 
for the moment dry, mountain-crater di- 
rectly in front of the right company’s 


shattered trench, needed linking up and 
connecting with another crater on the left. 
Many dead men lay in the line of that gap, 
where, at intervals, enemy rifle-grenades 
would lob in among the sickened workers. 
The moonlight made the Germans active 
as rats every night, and since it was im- 
possible to wire the far side of the crater 
in peace our people hit upon the idea of 
putting ‘knife-rests’—ready-wired trestles 
—out in the desired direction with poles 
after dark. ... Half the battalion were 
used to supply the wants of the other half; 
for rations and water could only creep to 
within a couple of hundred yards of. Hell 
Fire Corner, when the parties had to meet 
these and pack them the rest of the way 
by hand. The work of staggering and 
wobbling, loaded with sharp-edged petrol- 
tins of water along imperfect duck-boards, 
is perhaps a memory which':will outlast 
all others for the present: generation.” 


This passage is fairly typical of Mr. 
Kipling’s manner, and shows how com- 
pletely he has subordinated himself to 
his material. He adds little to the bare 
record of regimental movements, men 
killed, new men and officers arriving; 
but sometimes, as a writer in the Lon- 
don New Statesman puts it, he com- 
bines, by a Thucydidean licence, what 
he has been told and what he deduces, 
and puts the sentiments into the mouth 
of a modern Mulvaney. . The best sen- 
tence in the book, which shows that 
Mr. Kipling is not, at bottom, far re- 
moved, in his view of war, from the 
author of “The Dynasts,” is. given to 
his Mulvaney, a “philosopher of that 
unearthly epoch” on the Somme: 


“We was like fleas in a blanket, ye’ll 
understand, seein’ no more than the next 
nearest wrinkle. But Jerry and our Gen- 
erals, ye’ll understand, they kept us hop- 
pin’.” 


The entire book is a noble monument 
to the soldiers of a great regiment, 
among them Kipling’s own son John, 
second lieutenant, who was lost in the 
battle of Loos. 
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THUNDERBOLTS MADE TO ORDER 


© General Electric Company 


IN THIS ROOM WAS PERFORMED A NEW WONDER OF THE WORLD 


Chief Engineer Giuseppe Faccioli (in oval), of the General Electric Co., succeeded in 
generating 2 million volts. Note the comparative size of the spectators in the balcony. 
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A VOLCANO ON A RAMPAGE 
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PRESIDENT HARDING IS ELOQUENT OVER THE YELLOWSTONE 


canyon is shown above. Below is the geyser Old Faithful, another feature of Uncle. 
Sam’s greatest and wildest playground. 
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WHO IS THE GREATEST ENGLISH MAN 
OF LETTERS? 


N a recent issue of the New York 

Nation, Carl Van Doren, literary 

editor of the Century Magazine, has 
raised the question that stands at the 
head of this article. His argument, 
which has been widely reprinted and is 
well worth reading, was suggested, he 
tells us, by a discussion that he heard 
on a railway journey as to whether 
Shakespeare or Milton is the greater. 
This discussion set him working on new 
definitions of the word “greatness.” He 
could never, he found, if he wanted to 
name the greatest English man of let- 
ters, rest merely on excellence in art, but 
would have to go through the artist to 
the man. Nor could he, it was equally 
clear, let this or that particular kind of 
man appeal to him too much. He would 
have to. tender his award, such as it 
would be, to “the most abundant, spa- 
cious, wise, resolute, elevated man’’—to 
the man with the most, in his judgment, 
of.what Aristotle called magnanimity. 
And he became aware that this man 
was neither Shakespeare nor Milton. 

His reasons for rejecting Shakespeare 
are based in part on Shakespeare’s 
semi-mythical personality. “There is 
always to be remembered, though few 
remember it, that an immense amount 
of what he says is sheer platitude or 
sheer folly—the notions and sentiments 
of the ordinary man turned into gold 
by the magic of extraordinary elo- 
quence. Let the tradition of Shake- 
speare’s supremacy as an artist be what 
it will, he is as a man too dim, too re- 
tired within his work, to have his di- 
mensions gauged.” 

Milton is no such mystery, but “how 
wastefully,” Mr. Van Doren exclaims, 
“he involved himself in matters un- 
worthy of a great man of letters! I 
could forgive him his devotion to the 
Commonwealth, parochial as much of 
that devotion had to be; but I cannot 
imagine that the largest mind could 
have strayed so long as he did in the 


mazes of his theology, or of any the- 
ology, with a face as unamused as his 
obviously was.” 

Chaucer and Spenser are also re- 
jected, the former on the ground that 
“he lacks wings and the long, large 
views through life which come from 
suffering undergone and passion sus- 
tained,” the latter because, though rich 
and noble, he “played more with fables 
than some greater man would have 
done.” 

Then, speculating, testing, réjecting, 
Mr. Van Doren moves back and forth 
through the centuries. He concludes: 


“If range and knowledge were enough I 
think I should have had to give my final 
vote to Scott, but I found myself recalling 
his absurd reverence for George IV. and 
deciding that, like Johnson’s absurd rever- 
ence for George III., this was a sign of 
superstition which must rank both Scott 
and Johnson a little below the peak. Swift, 
with a more capacious mind and more 
mighty passions than either, was after 
all a sick man who needed the sun to 
complete him. Wordsworth, that instru- 
ment through which the wind of the moun- 
tains blew such harmonious strains, held 
too many childish faiths prolonged into a 
second childhood; he could not judge them 
or himself, as the greatest do, but owed 
his peculiar eminence to inexplicable luck 
with language now and then. Thackeray, 
with all his shrewdness, has a minor note 
which comes from sentimentalism; Dick- 
ens, with all his robustness, has discords 
which he owes, I think, to an intelligence 
not quite disciplined. Tennyson is too 
smug, Pope too waspish, Shelley too thin 
and bodiless, Byron too noisy, Meredith 
too flashy, Hardy sunk too deeply in a 
theory, Herrick too trifling (but how ex- 
quisite his trifles are!), Defoe too home- 
spun, Keats and Gray too fragmentary, 
Shaw too innocent of pity, Dryden too 
much a conduit, through which fine ma- 
terial passes without affecting it. 

“So, thus eliminating one after another 
in my idle game, I was surprised to dis- 
cover at last that I had suddenly settled 
upon Fielding as the greatest man who 
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has been a man of letters greatly using 
the English tongue. Certainly he was 
abundant, for he was a man of full blood 
and leaping energy from whom speech 
flowed amply and surely, bubbling with 
fun. Certainly he was spacious, for he 
was both the best scholar among English 
novelists and the author of ‘Tom Jones,’ 
the broadest picture of English common 
life since Chaucer’s ‘Prologue.’ Certainly 
he was wise, for he was apparently in- 
capable of superstition, unacquainted with 
prejudice, intolerant toward nothing hon- 
est. Certainly he was resolute, for he 
performed his duties as magistrate against 
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the heaviest odds and in his broken age, 
though his vitality was slipping, never once 
lost his will or courage. Certainly he was 
elevated, though here he has been oftenest 
challenged: he had a true, high eloquence 
in his prose, for all he commonly smiled 
at it; and he had, without any disposition 
to fly high, that detachment. from the 
knots and snarls of life which is for the 
wisest man what a singing escape is for 
fiery poets. I could not remember that he 
ever said a foolish thing or did a small 
one. This, I concluded, is what I mean 
by magnanimity; here is as great a man 
as any.” 


CARICATURES THAT HAVE STIRRED 
UP A HORNET’S NEST OF CRITICISM 


because of Max Beerbohm’s cari- 

catures of royalty. The offending 
pictures were shown at a recent exhibi- 
tion of his works at the Leicester Gal- 
leries in London, and were later with- 
drawn from public view by the artist 
in deference to almost universal protest. 
Mr. Beerbohm has been charged with 


Ft becetee has been up in arms 














© iMternationai 
MUSSOLINI AND THE KINGS 

We get here Max Beerbohm’s idea of Italy’s dic- 

tator towering over King George and King Victor 

Emmanuel, while King Victor says to the British 

monarch: “He has worked wonders for my 

people. If you'd like me to lend him to you...” 


“gross disrespect,” with “abominable 
vulgarity,” with “execrable taste” and 
“a complete misunderstanding of popu- 
lar sentiment.” He ought to be thank- 
ful that he lives in the twentieth cen- 
tury. In olden times, that is to say, 
in the seventeenth century, and even 
in the eighteenth, as Frederick Cun- 
liffe-Owen points out in the New York 
Times, these drawings would undoubt- 
edly have led to his being deprived by 
the public executioner of his ears, and 
possibly of his nose. 

The most extreme of the new carica- 
tures is one entitled “Long Choosing 
and Beginning Late.” Its subject is 
the Prince of Wales in a Republican 
England. It shows a very old gentle- 
man and a very common young lady at 
a registry office, and is occompanied by 
text supposed to be taken from the Lon- 
don Times of November 10, 1972: 


“An interesting wedding was quietly 
celebrated yesterday at the Ealing regis- 
try office, when Mr. Edward Windsor was 
united to Miss Flossie Pearson. The bride- 
groom, as many of our elder readers will 
recall, was at one time well known as ‘heir 
apparent’ of the late ‘King’ George. He 
has for some years been residing at ‘Bal- 
moral,’ 85, Acacia Terrace, Lenin Avenue, 
Ealing, and his bride is the only daughter 
of his landlady. 

“Immediately after the ceremony the 
happy pair traveled to Ramsgate, where 
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the honeymoon will be spent. Interviewed 
later in the day by a Times man, the aged 
mother-in-law confessed that she had all 


‘ along been opposed to the union because 


of the disparity between the ages of the 
two parties—the bride being still on the 
sunny side of forty. 

““‘T had always,’ she said, ‘hoped that 
my Flossie was destined to make a bril- 
liant match.’ Now that the knot was tied, 
however, the old lady was evidently re- 
signed to the fait accompli. ‘I believe,’ she 
said, ‘that Mr. Windsor will make a good 
husband for my girl, for I must say that 
a nicer, quieter gentleman or a more 
pleasant-spoken never lodged under my 
reer.’ ” 


Equally objectionable, from what is 
evidently the point of view of most 
Englishmen, is a series of “Proposed 
Illustrations for Sir Sidney Lee’s Forth- 
coming Biography” of the late King 
Edward. In this group the artist has 
portrayed the growth of a student into 
a man of pleasure, adding, for each 
decade, a woman’s figure and crowning 
the series with a picture showing the 
monarch enhaloed in heaven. 

These cartoons of royalty have tend- 
ed to obscure the really meritorious 
features of the Beerbohm exhibit and 
to convey a totally false impression of 
the man. It is actually one of the iro- 
nies of the situation that the organ of 
the Labor Party in London, the Daily 
Herald, should have leapt to his defense. 
For Beerbohm is anything but a So- 
cialist. Onky last year he got into an 
other kind of hot water by suggesting, 
in one of his sketches, that a Labor 
Premier might need coaching in eti- 
quette. His life and training have been 
that of an aristocrat. He makes fun 
of everybody—himself, Mussolini, Lenin 
and Trotzky. 

For those who are in danger of for- 
getting the real “Max” by reason of 
the recent outburst, Ella Hepworth 
Dixon recalls, in the Westminster Ga- 
zette, some of the salient facts of his 
career. He is not, she assures us, the 
violent perpetrator of lese-majesty de- 
picted in the papers, but a singularly 
amiable and amusing young man, who 
took London by storm in the eighteen- 

















ENGLAND’S FOREMOST CARICATURIST 
CARICATURED 
impression of Max Beerbohm in the 
London Saturday Review. 


“Quiz’s”’ 


nineties and has remained young ever 
since: Max may have been, she con- 
cedes, a trifle thoughtful for his years 
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ONE OF THE PICTURES THAT GAVE 
OFFENSE 

In this caricature, entitled “Rare, Rather Awful 

Visits of Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, to 

Windsor Castle,’”” Queen Victoria is seen sternly 

sitting in the foreground, whilst the elderly Prince, 

grown bald and gray, is standing in the corner. 
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at fourteen (and indeed he hated the 
amenities of English public schools), 
but at three-and-twenty, when he left 
Oxford, and, publishing “The Works of 
Max Beerbohm’—a diminutive green 
volume of impish essays of rare merit, 
square in shape, and faultlessly printed 
—thereby captured the town, he was 
gaily youthful. The same lady con- 
tinues: 


“When he joined the young lions of the 
Saturday Review in the eighteen-nineties, 
Max had beautiful manners, long, curling 
eyelashes, the most wonderful clothes, and 
a habit of offering subtle compliments to 
women. His calm, his serenity, were 
amazing. He was never in a hurry, and 
it is impossible to visualize him running 
full speed after a ’bus, like our hefty 
youth of to-day. But his gesture in hail 


ing a hansom-cab, with a ‘clouded cane,’ 
would have been perfect. For Max was 
soon a dandy of such importance as to be 
able to set the fashion among the ‘bloods.’ 
When Max left a button on his coat un- 
buttoned, other exquisites had to do the 
same. When he first tucked a brightly- 
colored silk handkerchief into his coat 
pocket, so that a vivid corner was visible, 
Pall Mall was astounded, but followed 
suit.” 


Going on to speak of Beerbohm as a 
caricaturist, this English writer con- 
tends that he is “seldom bitter” and “has 
little malice for persons.” It is the type 
which arouses his mirth. “He surveys 
mankind from China to Peru, and finds 
the subject vastly entertaining.” We 
are told further: 


“Our satirist, living year by year at 
Rapallo, on the shore of the Blue 
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MAX BEERBOHM'S WIT STRIKES ACROSS THE 


ATLANTIC 


DAME Evrore: “And now, young man, that you’ve bought 
up all my art products, I shall be happy to acquire all yours; 


and I am willing to pay a generous price.” 
BROTHER JONATHAN: “Name it, Marm.” 
DAME EvuROPE: “Twopence-halfpenny.”’ 


(Brother Jonathan is slightly hurt, but, like a sensible fel- 


low, closes with the offer.) 
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Mediterranean, may possibly be 
out of touch with what London 
is saying, but he has enormously 
widened his political view, and 
the ‘Mussolini and the Two 
Kings’ at the present exhibition, 
as well as the ‘Tale of Three 
Nations,’ are masterly com- 
ments on modern history. 

“Towards royalty, as_ such, 
Max Beerbohm has always en- 
tertained a profound sympathy. 
He recognizes the inevitable 
boredom of such a life of per- 
petual duty, ‘condemned,’ as he 
says in one of his most diverting 
essays, as royal persons are con- 
demned, ‘to walk on a crimson 
carpet, beneath a striped awn- 
ing, from the cradle to the 
mausoleum.’ 

“In one of his quaint tales he 
even entertained the genial idea 
that a bowing effigy might take 
the place of an emperor during 
a royal drive, setting the mon- 
arch free to take a little reason- 
able recreation. 

“A genial, gentle soul the real 
Max, who has once more proved 
his quality in this last encounter 
with his critics. A peevish, ego- 
tistical person would have made 
the welkin ring with his pro- 
tests. A courteous bow is Max’s 
only gesture.” 
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The One-Hundred-Dollar Bill 


A Story in Which the God of Chance 
Makes a Monkey of a Man 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 
* Illustrated by John Alonzo Williams 


IVEN a hundred-dollar-bill to be 
held in trust, a card game, a 
spasm of jealousy and a rather needy 
young married couple, what will hap- 
pen? Such are the ingredients skil- 
fully mixed in this tale by Booth 
Tarkington, which we reprint by per- 
mission of McCall’s Magazine, in which 
it originally appeared, and of Double- 
day, Page & Company, publishers in 
book form of “The Fascinating Stran- 
ger and Other Stories,” including this 
one, by the same author. It is given 
a high marking by the O. Henry 
Memorial Committee of the Society of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Ti new one-hundred-dollar 
bill, clean and green, fresh- 
ening the heart with the 
color of springtime, slid over the 
glass of the teller’s counter and 
passed under his grille to a fat 
hand, dingy on the knuckles, but 
brightened by a flawed diamond. 
This interesting hand was a part 
of one of those men who seem to 
have too much fattened muscle for 
their clothes; his shoulders distended his 
overcoat; his calves strained the sprightly 
checked cloth, a little soiled, of his trou- 
sers; his short neck bulged above the 
glossy collar. His hat, round and black 
as a pot, and appropriately small, he wore 
slightly obliqued; while under its curled 
brim his small eyes twinkled surrepti- 
tiously between those upper and nether 
puffs of flesh that mark the too faithful 
practitioner of unhallowed gaieties. Such 
was the first individual owner of the new 
one-hundred-dollar bill, and he at once 
did what might have been expected of him. 

Moving away from the teller’s grille, he 
made a cylindrical packet of bills smaller 
in value—“ones” and “fives’”—then placed 
round them, as a wrapper, the beautiful 
one-hundred-dollar bill, snapped a rubber 
band over it; and the desired inference 
was plain: a roll all of hundred-dollar 
bills, inside as well as outside. Something 


















“GET OUT OF MY SIGHT!” AND HE DID, TAKING THE 
ONE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR BILL WITH HIM TO THE 


PENNY-ANTE POKER PARTY 


more was plain, too: obviously the man’s 
small head had a sportive plan in it, for 
the twinkle between his eye-puffs hinted 
of liquor in the offing and lively women 
impressed iby a show of masterly riches. 
Here, in brief, was a man who meant to 
make a night of it; who would feast, 
dazzle, compel deference, and be loved. 
For money gives power, and power is 
loved; no doubt he would be loved. He 
was happy, and went out of the. bank be- 
lieving that money is made for joy. 


O little should we be certain of our 

happiness in this world: the splendid 
one-hundred-dollar bill was taken from 
him untimely, before nightfall that very 
evening. At the corner of two busy 
streets he parted with it to the law, though 
in a mood of excruciating reluctance and 
only after a cold-blooded threatening on 
the part of the lawyer. This latter 
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walked away thoughtfully, with the one- 
hundred-dollar bill, now not quite so clean, 
in his pocket. 

Collinson was the lawyer’s name, and 
in years he was only twenty-eight, but 
already had the slightly harried appear- 
ance that marks the young husband who 
begins to suspect that the better part of 
his life has been his batchelorhood. His 
dark, ready-made clothes, his twice-soled 
shoes and his hair, which was too long for 
a neat and businesslike aspect, were symp- 
toms of necessary economy; but he did 
not wear the eager look of a man who 
saves to “get on for himself”; Collinson’s 
look was that of an employed man who 
only deepens his rut with his pacing of it. 

An employed man he was, indeed; a 
lawyer without much hope of ever seeing 
his name on the door or on the letters of 
the firm that employed him, and his most 
important work was the collection of small 
debts. This one-hundred-dollar bill now 
in his pocket was such a collection, small 
to the firm and the client, though of a 
noble size to himself and the long-pursued 
debtor from whom he had just collected it. 

The banks were closed; so was the of- 
fice, for it was six o’clock, and Collinson 
was on his way home when by chance he 
encountered the debtor: there was nothing 
to do but to keep the bill over night. This 
was no hardship, however, as he had a 
faint pleasure in the unfamiliar experience 
of walking home with such a thing in his 
pocket; and he felt a little important by 
proxy when he thought of it. 


PON the city the November evening 

had come down dark and moist, hold- 
ing the smoke nearer the ground and en- 
veloping the buildings in a soiling black 
mist. Lighted windows and street lamps 
appeared and disappeared in the altering 
thicknesses of fog, but at intervals, as 
Collinson walked on northward, he passed 
a small shop, or a cluster of shops, where 
the light was close to him and bright, and 
at one of these oases of illumination he 
lingered a moment, with a thought to buy 
a toy in the window for his three-year-old 
little girl. The toy was a gaily colored 
acrobatic monkey that willingly climbed 
up ahd down a string, and he knew that 
the “baby,” as he and his wife still called 
th2ir child, would scream with delight at 
the sight of it. He hesitated, staring into 
the window rather longingly, and wonder- 
ing if he ought to make such a purchase. 
He had twelve dollars of his own in his 
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pocket, but the toy was marked “35 cents” 
and he decided he could not afford it. So 
he sighed and went on, turning presently 
into a darker street. Here the air was like 
that of a busy freight-yard, thick with 
coal-dust and at times almost unbearable, 
so that Collinson was glad to get out of 
it even though the exchange was for the 
early-evening smells of the cheap apart- 
men house where he lived. 


IS own “kitchenette” was contributing 

its share, he found, the baby was cry- 
ing over some inward complexity not to be 
explained; and his wife, pretty and a little 
frowzy, was as usual, and as he had ex- 
pected. That is to say, he found her irri- 
tated by cooking, bored by the baby, and 
puzzled by the dull life she led. Other wo- 
men, it appeared, had happy and luxurious 
homes, and, during the malnutritious din- 
ner she had prepared, she mentioned 
many such women by name, laying par- 
ticular stress upon the achievements of 
their husbands. Why should she (“alone,” 
as she put it) lead the life she did in one 
room and a kitchenette, without even being 
able to afford to go to the movies more 
than once or twice a month? Mrs. Theo- 
dore Thompson’s husband had bought a 
perfectly beautiful little sedan automobile; 
he gave his wife everything she wanted. 
Mrs. Will Gregory had merely mentioned 
that her old Hudson seal coat was wearing 
a little, and her husband had instantly 
said, “What’ll a new one come to, girlie? 
Four or five hundred? Run and get it!” 
Why were other women’s husbands like 
that—and why, oh, why! was hers like 
this? An eavesdropper might well have 
deduced from Mrs. Collinson’s harangue 
that her husband owned somewhere a 
storehouse containing all the good things 
she wanted and that he withheld them from 
her out of his perverse wilfulness. More- 
over, he did not greatly help his case by 
protesting that the gratification of her de- 
sires was beyond his powers. 

“My goodness!” he said. “You talk as 
if I had sedans and sealskin coats and 
theater tickets on me! Well, I haven't; 
that’s all!” 

“Then go out and get ’em!” she said 
fiercely. “Go out and get ’em!” 

“What with?” he inquired. “I have 
twelve dollars in my pocket, and a balance 
of seventeen dollars at the bank; that’s 
twenty-nine. I get twenty-five from the 
office day after to-morrow—Saturday; 
that makes fifty-four; but we have to pay 
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forty-five for rent on Monday; so that’ll 
leave us nine dollars. Shall I buy you a 
sedan and a sealskin coat on Tuesday out 
of the nine?” 


MBE: COLLINSON began to weep a 
little. “The old, old story!” she said. 
“Six long, long years it’s been going on 
now! I ask you how much you've got, 
and you say, ‘Nine dollars,’ or ‘Seven dol- 
lars,’ or ‘Four dollars’; and once it was 
sixty-five cents! Sixty-five cents; that’s 
what we have to live on! Sixty-five cents!’ 

“Oh, hush!” he said wearily. 

“Hadn’t you better hush a little your- 
self?” she retorted. “You come home with 
twelve dollars in your pocket and tell your 
wife to hush! That’s nice! Why can’t 
you do what decent men do?” 

“What’s that?” 

“Why, give their wives something to 
live for. What do you give me, I’d like 
to know! Look at the clothes I wear, 
please!” 

“Well, it’s your own fault,” he mut- 
tered. 

“What did you say? Did you say it’s 
my fault I wear clothes any woman I know 
wouldn’t be seen in?” 

“Yes, I did. If you hadn’t made me 
get you that platinum ring—” 

“What!” she cried, and flourished her 
hand at him across the table. “Look at 
it! It’s platinum, yes; but look at the 
stone in it, about the size of a pin-head, 
so’t I’m ashamed to wear it when any 
of my friends see me! A hundred and 
sixteen dollars is what this magnificent 
ring cost you, and how long did I have to 
beg before I got even that little out of 
you? And it’s the best thing I own and 


' the only thing I ever did get out of you!” 


“Oh, Lordy!” he moaned. 

“I wish you’d seen Charlie Loomis look- 
ing at this ring to-day,” she said, with a 
desolate laugh. “He happened to notice 
it, and I saw him keep glancing at it, and 
I wish you’d seen Charlie Loomis’s ex- 
pression!” 

Collinson’s own expression became no- 
ticeable upon her introduction of this 
name; he stared at her gravely until he 
completed the mastication of one of the 
indigestibles she had set before him; then 
he put down his fork and said: 

“So you saw Charlie Loomis again to- 
day. Where?” 

“Oh, my!” she sighed. 
to go over all that again?” 

“Over all what?” 


“Have we got 


“Over all the fuss you made the last 
time I mentioned Charlie’s name. I 
thought we settled it you were going to 
be a little more sensible about him.” 

“Yes,” Collinson returned. “I was going 
to be more sensible about him, because you 
were going to be more sensible about him. 
Wasn’t that the agreement?” 

She gave him a hard glance, tossed her 
head so that the curls of her bobbed hair 
fluttered prettily, and with satiric mimicry 
repeated his question: “‘Agreement! 
Wasn’t that the agreement?’ Oh, my, but 
you do make me tired, talking about 
‘agreements’! As if it was a crime my 
going to a vaudeville matinée with a man 
kind enough to notice that my husband 
never takes me anywhere!” 

“Did you go to a vaudeville with him 
to-day?” 

“No, I didn’t!” she said. “I was talking 
about the time when you made such a 
fuss. I didn’t go anywhere with him to- 
day.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” Collinson said. 
“I wouldn’t have stood for it.” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t?” she cried, and 
added a shrill laugh as further comment. 
“You ‘wouldn’t have stood for it!’ How 
very, very dreadful!” 

“Never mind,” he returned doggedly. 
“We went over all that the last time, and 
you understand me: I’ll have no more fool- 
ishness about Charlie Loomis.” 

“How nice of you! He’s a friend of 
yours; you go with him yourself; but your 
wife mustn’t even look at him just because 
he happens to be the one man that amuses 
her a little. That’s fine!” 

“Never mind,” Collinson said again. 
“You say you saw him to-day. I want to 

now where.” 

“Suppose I don’t choose to tell you.” 

“You'd -better tell me, I think.” 

“Do you? I’ve got to answer for every 
minute of my day, do I?” 

“I want to know where you saw Charlie 
Loomis.” 


GEE tossed her curls again, and laughed. 
‘Isn’t it funny!” she said. “Just be- 
cause I like a man, he’s the one person I 
can’t have anything to do with! . Just be- 
cause he’s kind and jolly and amusing and 
I like his jokes and his thoughtfulness to- 
ward a woman, when he’s with her, I’m not 
to be allowed to see him at all! But my hus- 
band—oh, that’s entirely different! He 
can go out with Charlie whenever he likes 
and have a good time, while I stay home 
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and wash the dishes! Oh, it’s a lovely 
life!” 


“Where did you see him to-day?” 


[ NSTEAD of answering his question, she 

looked at him plaintively, and allowed 
tears to shine along her lower eyelids. 
“Why do you treat me like this?” she asked 
in a feeble voice. \ “Why can’t I have a 
man friend if I want to? I do like Charlie 
Loomis. I do like him—” 

“Yes! That’s what I noticed!” 

“Well, but what’s the good of always 
insulting me about him? He has time 
on his hands of afternoons, and so have I. 
Our janitor’s wife is crazy about the baby 
and just adores to have me leave her in 
their flat—the longer the better. Why 
shouldn’t I go to a matinée or a picture- 
show sometimes with Charlie? Why should 
I just have to sit around instead of going 
out and having a nice time when he wants 
me to?” 

“I want to know where you saw him 
to-day!” 

Mrs. Collinson jumped up. “You make 
me sick!” she said, and began to clear 
away the dishes. 

“IT want to know where—” 

“Oh, hush up!” she cried. 
here to leave a note for you.” 

“Oh,” said her husband. 
pardon. That’s different.” 

“How sweet of you!” 

“Where’s the note, please?” 

She took it from her pocket and tossed 
it to him. “So long as it’s a note for you 
it’s all right, of course!” she said. “I 
wonder what you’d do if he’d written one 
to me!” 

“Never mind,” said Collinson, and read 
the note. 

“DEAR COLLIE: Dave and Smithie and 
Old Bill and Sammy Hoag and maybe 
Steinie and Sol are coming over to the 
shack about eight-thirt. Home brew and 
the old pastime. You know! Don’t fail. 
—CHARLIE. 

“You’ve read this, of course,” Collinson 
said. “The envelope wasn’t sealed.” 

“T have not,” his wife returned, cover- 
ing the prevarication with a cold dignity. 
“I’m not in the habit of reading other 
people’s correspondence, thank you! I sup- 
pose you think I do so because you’d never 
hesitate to read any note J get; but I 
don’t do everything you do, you see!” 

“Well, you can read it now,” he said, 
and gave her the note. 

Her eyes swept the writing briefly, and 


“He came 


“IT beg your 


she made a sound of wonderment, as if 
amazed to find herself so true a prophet. 
“And the words weren’t more than out of 
mouth! You can go and have a grand 
party right in his flat, while your wife 
stays home and gets the baby to bed and 
washes the dishes!” 

“I’m not going.” 

“Oh, no!” she said mockingly. “I sup- 
pose not! I see you missing one of Char- 
lie’s stag-pariies!” 

“T’ll miss this one.” 


Rut it was not to Mrs. Collinson’s pur- 

pose that he should miss the party; 
she wished him to be as intimate as pos- 
sible with the debonair Charlie Loomis; 
and so, after carrying some dishes into 
the kitchenette in meditative silence, she 
reappeared with a changed manner. She 
went to her husband, gave him a shy 
little pat on the shoulder and laughed 
good-naturedly. “Of course you'll go,” 
she said. “I do think you’re silly about 
my never going out with -him: when it 
would give me a little innocent pleasure 
and when you’re not home to take me, 
yourself; but I wasn’t really in such ter- 
rible earnest, all I said. You work hard 
the whole time, honey, and the only plea- 
sure you ever do have, it’s when you get 
a chance to go to one of their little penny- 
ante stag-parties. You haven’t been to 
one for ever so long, and you never stay 
after twelve; it’s really all right with me. 
I want you to go.” 

“Oh, no,” said Collinson. “It’s only 
penny-ante, but I couldn’t afford to lose 
anything at all.” 

“But you never do. You always win a 
little.” 

“I know,” he said. “I’ve figured out 
I’m about sixteen dollars ahead at penny- 
ante on the whole year. I cleaned up 
seven dollars and sixty cents at Charlie’s 
last party; but of course my luck might 
change, and we couldn’t afford it.” 

“If you did lose, it’d only be a few 
cents,” she said. “What’s the difference, 
if it gives you a little fun? You'll work 
all the better if you go out and enjoy your- 
self once in a while.” 

“Well, if you really look at it that way, 
T’ll go.” 

“That’s right, dear,” she said, smiling. 
“Better put on a fresh collar and your 
other suit, hadn’t you?” 

“T suppose so,” he assented, and began 
to make the changes she suggested. He 
went about them in a leisurely way, played 
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BUCKING THE GAME 


with the baby at intervals, while Mrs. 
Collinson sang cheerfully over her work; 
and when he had completed his toilet, it 
was time for him to go. She came in 
from the kitchenette, kissed him, and then 
looked up into his eyes, letting him see 
a fond and brightly amiable expression. 

“There, honey,” she said. “Run along 
and have a nice time.’ Then maybe you’ll 
be a little more sensible about some of my 
little pleasures.” 

He held the one-hundred-dollar bill, 
folded, in his hand, meaning to leave it 
with her, but as she spoke a sudden re- 
currence of suspicion made him forget his 
purpose. “Look here,” he said. “I’m not 
making any bargain with you. You talk 
as if you thought I was going to let you 
run around to vaudevilles with Charlie 
because you let me go to this party. Is 
that your idea?” 

It was, indeed, precisely Mrs. Collin- 
son’s idea, and she was instantly angered 
enough to admit it in her retort. “Oh, 
aren’t you mean!” she cried. “I might 
know better than to look for any fairness 
in a man like you!” 

“See here—” 

“Oh, hush up!” she said. “Shame on 
you! Go on to your party!” With that 
she put both hands upon his breast, and 
pushed him toward the door. 

“T won’t go. I’ll stay here.” 

“You will, too, go!” she cried shrewish- 
ly. “J don’t want to look at you around 
here all evening. It’d make me sick to 
look at a man without an ounce of fair- 
ness in his whole mean little body!” 

“All right,” said Collinson, violently, “I 
will go!” 

“Yes! Get out of my sight!” 

And he did, taking the one-hundred- 
dollar bill with him to the penny-ante 
poker party. 


‘THE gay Mr. Charlie Loomis called his 

apartment “the shack” in jocular de- 
preciation of its beauty and luxury, but 
he regarded it as a perfect thing, and in 
one way it was; for it was perfectly in 
the family likeness of a thousand such 
“shacks.” It had a ceiling with false 
beams, walls of green burlap spotted with 
colored “coaching prints,” brown shelves 
supporting pewter plates and mugs, “mis- 
sion” chairs, a leather couch with violent 
cushions, silver-framed photographs of 
lady-friends and officer-friends, a drop- 
light of pink-shot imitation alabaster, a 
papier-maché skull tobacco-jar among 
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moving-picture magazines on the round 
card-table; and, of course, the final Char- 
lie Loomis touch—a Japanese man-ser- 
vant. 

The master of all this was one of those 
neat, stoutish young men with fat, round 
heads, sleek, fair hair, immaculate, pale 
complexions and infirm little pink mouths 
—in fact, he was of the type that may 
suggest to the student of resemblances a 
fastidious and excessively clean white pig 
with transparent ears. Nevertheless, 
Charlie Loomis was of a free-handed habit 
in some matters, being particularly indul- 
gent to pretty women and their children. 
He spoke of the latter as “the kiddies,” of 
course, and liked to call their mothers 
“kiddo,” or “girlie.” One of his greatest 
pleasures was to tell a woman that she 
was the “dearest, bravest little girlie in 
the world.” Naturally he was a welcome 
guest in many households, and would often 
bring a really magnificent toy to the child 
of some friend whose wife he was courting. 
Moreover, at thirty-three, he had already 
done well enough in business to take 
things easily, and he liked to give these 
little card parties, not for gain, but for 
pastime. He was cautious and disliked 
high stakes in a game of chance. 


THAT is to say, he disliked the possibility 
of losing enough money to annoy him, 
though, of course, he set forth his princi- 
ples as resting upon a more gallant and 
unselfish basis. “I don’t consider it hospi- 
tality to have any man go out o’ my shack 
sore,” he was wont to say. “Myself, I’m 
a bachelor and got no obligations; I'll 
shoot any man that can afford it for any- 
thing he wants to. Trouble is, you never 
can tell when a man can’t afford it, or what 
harm his losin’ might mean to the little 
girlie at home and the kiddies. No, boys, 
penny-ante and ten-cent limit is the high- 
est we go in this ole shack. Penny-ante 
and a few steins of the ole home-brew that 
hasn’t got a divorce in a barrel of it!” 
Penny-ante and the ole home-brew had 
been in festal operation for half an hour 
when the morose Collinson arrived this 
evening. Mr. Loomis and his guests sat 
about the round table under the alabaster 
drop-light; their coats were off; cigars 
were worn at the deliberative poker angle; 
colorful chips and cards glistened on the 
cloth; one of the players wore a green 
shade over his eyes; and all in all, here 
was a little poker party for a lithograph. 
To complete the picture, several of the 
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players continued to concentrate upon their 
closely held cards, and paid no attention 
to the newcomer or to their host’s lively 
greeting of him. 

“Ole Callie; b’gosh!” Mr. Loomis shouted, 
humorously affecting the bucolic. ‘“Here’s 
your vacant cheer; stack all stuck out for 
you ’n’ ever’thin’! Set daown, neighbor, 
an’ Smithie’ll deal you in, next hand. 
What made you so late? Helpin’ the little 
girlie at home get the kiddy to bed? That’s 
a great kiddy of yours, Collie. I got a lit- 
tle Christmas gift for her I’m goin’ to 
bring around some day soon. Yes, sir, 
that’s a great little kiddy Collie’s got over 
at his place, boys.” 


OLLINSON took the chair that had 

been left for him, counted his chips, 
and then as the playing of a “hand” still 
preoccupied three.of the company, he 
picked up_a silver dollar that lay upon the 
table near him. “What’s this?” he asked. 
“A side bet? Or did somebody just leave 
it here for me?” 

“Yes; for you to look at,’ Mr. Loomis 
explained. “It’s Smithie’s.” 

“What’s wrong with it?” 

“Nothin’. Smithie was just showin’ it 
to us. Look at it.” 

Collinson turned the coin over and saw 
a tiny inscription that had been lined into 
the silver with a point of steel. “ ‘Luck,’ ” 
he read—“ ‘Luck hurry back to me!’ ” Then 
he spoke to the owner of this marked dol- 
lar. “I suppose you put that on there, 
Smithie, to help make sure of getting our 
money to-night.” 

But Smithie shook his head, which was 
a large, gaunt head, as it happened—a 
head fronted. with a sallow face shaped 
much like a coffin, but inconsistently genial 
in expression. “No,” he said. “It just 
came in over my counter this afternoon, 
and I noticed it when I was checkin’ up the 
day’s cash. Funny, ain’t it: ‘Luck hurry 
back to me!’ ” 

“Who do you suppose marked that on 
it?” Collinson said thoughtfully. 
“Golly!” his host exclaimed. 
do you much good to wonder about that 

Collinson frowned, continuing to stare 
at the marked dollar. “I guess not, but 
really I should like to know.” 

“I would, too,” Smithie said. “I been 
thinkin’ about it. Might ’a’ been some- 
body in Seattle or somebody in Ipswich, 
Mass., or New Orleans or St. Paul. How 
you goin’ to tell? Might ’a’ been a woman; 
might ’a’ been a man. The way I guess 


“It won’t 
hd 
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it out, this poor boob,. whoever he was, 
well, prob’ly.he’d had good times for a 
while, and maybe. carried this dollar for 
a kind of pocket piece, the way some peo- 
ple do, you know. . Then he got in trouble 
—or she did, whichever it -was—and got 
flat broke and had to spend this last dollar 
he had—for something to eat, most likely. 
Well, he thought a while before he spent 
it, and the way I guess it out, he said to 
himself, he said, ‘Well,’ he said, ‘most of 
the good luck-I’ve enjoyed lately,’ he said, 
‘it’s been while I had-this dollar on me. 
I got to kiss ’em good-by now, good luck 
and good dollar together; but maybe I’ll 
get ’em both back some day, so I’ll just 
mark the wish on the dollar, like this: Luck 
hurry back to me! That’ll help some, may- 
be, and anyhow I’ll know my luck dollar 
if I ever do get it back.’ That’s the way 
I guess it out, anyhow. It’s funny how 
some people like to believe luck depends 
on some little thing like that.” 

“Yes, it is,” Collinson assented, still 
brooding over the coin. 


‘FRE philosophic Smithie extended his 
arm across the table;.collecting the 
cards to deal them, for the “hand” was 
finished. ‘Yes, sir,-it’s. funny,” he re- 
peated... “Nobody. knows exactly what luck 
is, but the way I guess it out, it lays in 
a man’s believin’- he’s in luck, and some 
little object like this makes him kind of 
concentrate his mind on thinkin’ he’s goin’ 
to be lucky, because, of course, you often 
know you’re goin’ to win, and then you 
do win. You don’t win when you want 
to win, or when you need to; you win 
when you believe you’ll win. I don’t know 
who was the dummy that said, ‘Money’s 
the root of all evil’; but I guess he didn’t 
have too much sense! I suppose if some 
man killed some other man for a dollar, 
the poor fish that said that would let the 
man out and send the dollar to the chair. 
No, sir; money’s just as good as it is bad; 
and it’ll come your way if you feel it will; 
so you take this marked dollar o’ mine—” 
But here this garrulous and discursive 
guest was interrupted by immoderate pro- 
tests from several of his colleagues. “Cut 
it out!” “My Lord!” “Do something!” 
“Smithie! Are you ever goin’ to deal?” 
“I’m goin’ to shuffle first,” he responded, 
suiting the action to the word, though with 
deliberation, and at the same time con- 
tinuing his discourse. “It’s a mighty in- 
teresting thing, a piece o’ money. You 
take this dollar, now: Who’s it belonged 
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HE WAS AWARE OF HIS FOLLY AS IF IT STOOD UPON A MOUNTAIN TOP 


AGAINST THE SUN 


to? Where’s it been? What different 
kind o’ funny things has it been spent for 
sometimes? What funny kind of secrets 
do you suppose it could ’a’ heard if it had 
ears? Good people have had it and bad 
people have had it: why, a dollar could 
tell more about the human race—why, it 
could tell all about it!” 

“I guess it couldn’t tell all about the 
way you’re dealin’ these cards,” said the 
man with the green shade. “You’re mixin’ 
things all up.” 

“T’ll straighten ’em all out then,” said 
Smithie cheerfully. “I knew of a twenty- 
dollar bill once; a pickpocket prob’ly threw 
it in the gutter to keep from havin’ it 
found on him when they searched him, 
but anyway a woman I knew found it and 
sent it to her young sister out in Michigan 
to take some music lessons with, and the 
sister was so excited she took this bill out 
of the letter and kissed it. That’s where 
they thought she got the germ she died 
of a couple o’ weeks later, and the under- 


taker got the twenty-dollar bill, and got 
robbed of it the same night. Nobody 
knows where it went then. They say, 
‘Money talks.’ Golly! If it could talk, 
what couldn’t it tell? Nobody’d be safe. 
I got this dollar now, but who’s it goin’ 
to belong to next, and what’ll he do with 
it? And then after that! Why, for 
years and years and years it'll go on 
from one pocket to another, in a million- 
aire’s house one day, in some burglar’s 
flat the next, maybe, and in one person’s 
hand money’!l do good, likely, and in an- 
other’s it’ll do ram. We all want money; 
but some say it’s a bad thing, like that 
dummy I was talkin’ about. Lordy! Good- 
ness or badness, I’ll take all anybody—” 


H E was interrupted again, and with in- 

creased vehemence. Collinson, who 
sat next to him, complied with the demand 
to “ante up,” then placed the dollar near 
his little cylinders of chips, and looked at 
his cards. They proved unencouraging, and 
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he turned to his neighbor. “I’d sort of like 
to have that marked dollar, Smithie,’” he 
said. “I’ll give you a paper dollar and a 
nickel for it.” 

But Smithie laughed, shook his head, 
and slid the coin over toward his own 
chips. “No, sir. I’m goin’ to keep it— 
a while, anyway.” 

“So you do think it’ll bring you luck, 
after all!” 

“No. But I’ll hold onto it for this eve- 
ning, anyhow.” 

“Not if we clean you out, you won’t,” 
said Charlie Loomis. ‘You know the rules 
o’ the ole shack: only cash goes in this 
game; no I. O. U. stuff ever went here or 
ever will. Tell you what I’ll do, though, 
before you lose it: I’ll give you a dollar 
and a quarter for your ole silver dollar, 
Smithie.” 

“Oh, you want it, too, do you? I-guess 
I can spot what sort of luck you want it 
for, Charlie.” , 

“Well, Mr. Bones, what sort ef luck do 
I want it for?” 

“You win, Smithie,” one of the other 
players said. ‘We all know what sort o’ 
luck ole Charie wants your dollar for— 
he wants it for luck with the dames.” 

“Well, I might,” Charlie admitted, not 
displeased. “I haven’t been so lucky that 
way lately—not so dog-gone lucky!” 


A of his guests, except one, laughed at 
this; but Collinson frowned, still star- 
ing at the marked dollar. For a reason he 
could not have put into words just then, 
it began to seem almost vitally important 
to him to own this coin if he could, and 
to prevent Charlie Loomis from getting 
possession of it. The jibe, “He wants it 
for luck with the dames,” rankled in Col- 
linson’s mind: somehow it seemed to refer 
to his wife. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do, Smithie,” he 
said. “I’ll bet two dollars against that 
dollar of yours that I hold a higher hand 
next deal than you do.” 

“Here! Here!” Charlie remonstrated. 
“Shack rules! Ten-cent limit.” 

“That’s only for the game,” Collinson 
said, turning upon his host with a sudden 
sharpness. “This is an outside bet between 
Smithie and me. Will you do it, Smithie? 
Where’s your sporting spirit?” 

So liberal a proposal at once roused the 
spirit to which it appealed. “Well, I might 
if some o’ the others come in, too, and 
make it really worth my while.” 

“I’m in,” the host responded with 
prompt inconsistency; and others of the 
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party, it appeared, were desirous of own- 
ing the talisman. They laughed and said 
it was “crazy stuff,” yet they all “came 
in,” and, for the first time in the history 
of this “shack,” what Mr. Loomis called 
“real money” was seen upon the table as 
a stake. It was won, and the silver dollar 
with it, by the largest and oldest of the 
gamesters, a fat man with a walrus mous- 
tache that inevitably made him known in 
this circle as “Old Bill.” He smiled con- 
descendingly, and would have put the dol- 
lar in his pocket with the “real money,” 
but Mr. Loomis protested. 


“TTERE! 
catching Old Bill by the arm: 
that dollar back on the table.” 

“What for?” 

“What for? Why, we’re goin’ to play 
for it again. Here’s two dollars against 
it I beat you on the next hand.” 

“No,” said Old Bill calmly. “It’s worth 
more than two dollars to me. It’s worth 
five.” 

“Well, five then,” his host returned. “I 
want that dollar!” 

“So do I,” said Collinson. 
five dollars if you do.” 

“Anybody else in?” Old Bill inquired, 
dropping the coin on the table; and all of 
the others again “came in.” Old Bill won 
again; but once more Charlie Loomis pre- 
vented him from putting the silver dollar 
in his pocket. 

“Come on now!” Mr. Loomis exclaimed. 
“Anybody else but me in on this five dol- 
lars next time?” 

“T am,” said Collinson, swallowing with 
a dry throat; and he set forth all that re- 
mained to him of his twelve dollars. In 
return he received a pair of deuces, and 
the jubilant Charlie won. 

He was vainglorious in his triumph. 
“Didn’t that little luck piece just keep on 
tryin’ to find the right man?” he cried, 
and read the inscription loudly. “ ‘Luck 
hurry back to me!’ Righto! You’re home 
where you belong, girlie! Now we’ll settle 
down to our reg’lar little game again.” 

“Oh, no,” said Old Bill. “You wouldn’t 
let me keep it. Put it out there and play 
for it again.” 

“I won’t. She’s mine now.” 

“T want my luck piece back myself,” said 
Smithie. “Put it out and play for it. You 
made Old Bill.” 

“IT won’t do it.” 

“Yes, you will,” Collinson said, and he 
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What you doin’?” he shouted, 
“Put 


“T’ll put in 
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CUPID AND BACCHUS AT PLAY 


“ZANDER 
THE GREAT” 


A Comedy Inspired by the 


Volstead Act 
By SALISBURY FIELD 


as the cleverest actress on the 

American stage, and a fine emo- 
tional player as well, has forsaken the 
management of her father, William A. 
Brady, during the life of “Zander the 
Great,” and has become, for the time 
being, a Frohman star. The critics are 
a chorus in congratulating her on secur- 
ing a play that does not seem like a 
low-grade movie melodrama. 

Its author, Salisbury Field, has gone 
further afield than light society comedy 
in this new and distinctly American 
play: In fact, he transports an orphan, 
Mamie (Miss Brady), with Zander 
(Edwin Mills), the young son of her 
recently deceased employer, from a New 
Jersey town named Weeweedin to a 
bootlegger’s fake ranch in Arizona, the 
vehicle being a wheezy old “flivver.” 

En passant, the greatest surprise of 
the play is the fact that the couple really 
accomplish the transcontinental journey 
in quest of Zander’s long-lost father. 
Blundering by accident upon the Ari- 
zona ranch-house, they find not the miss- 
ing parent, but a mock cowboy boot- 
legger, Dan Murchison (Jerome Pat- 
rick), who. had known him in Mexico 
and chooses for his own purposes to im- 
personate him. Here Mamie encounters 
rough company, such as Good News 
(Joseph Allen) and Texas (George Ab- 
bott), who are associated in rum-run- 
ning with Murchison, and is involved in 
complications in which the sheriff of 
the county and his myrmidons figure 
intermittently. 

How she soon cleans up the ranch, 
tames its law-breaking citizenry and 
finally shows the bullying Murchison 


A LICE BRADY, regarded by many 
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Alice Brady, as 
Mamie, plays 
godmpther to 
Zander, in 
“Zander the 
Great.” 





the error of his ways and marries, after 
shooting, him, is all very preposterous 
but, as the New York Evening Post 
critic observes, “it is honest, harmless, 
robust fiction in agreeable contrast to 
much of the sicklier modern social 
drama.” 

To the Tribune critic “it is not a 
thoughtful work and teaches little, if 
anything, but it manages to keep Miss 
Brady always in view and is at least a 
show.” “Shot through with breezy 
western humor,” says the Mail; “genu- 
inely and heartily entertaining and cap- 
itally acted,” says the Herald; and the 
Telegram observes that night after 
night “those who come away from the 
presentation have a chuckle on their 
lips and a little misty dampness about 
their eyes.” 

A prologue reveals Mamie and Zander 
preparing to motor from Weeweedin 
for parts unknown. Unavailing attempts 
to dissuade her are made by an old 
friend, Jackson Pepper (William Wads- 
worth), and one Elmer Lovejoy (Ray- 
mond Van Sickle), who goes so far as 
to propose marriage. But away dashes 
the Ford with Mamie at the wheel and 
Zander beside her. Three months later, 
time 1920, act one, two “cow-men,” 
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Texas and Good News, are whiling 
away the evening in an adobe ranch- 
house near the Arizona-Mexican border, 
awaiting the arrival of the boss, Dan 
Murchison, with a truckload of “wet 


goods.” Texas is idly dealing himself 
poker hands. Good News is reading a 
newspaper : 


Goop News. Say, Texas, who’s this guy 
Warren G. Harding? 

TEXAS. (Without looking up from his 
game.) Never heard of him. 

Goop News. (After a pause.) 
gone it! 

TExas. What’s the matter? 

Goop NEws. You know Buck Riodan? 

TEXAS. What about him? 

Goop NEws. He done fell off an oil der- 
rick over to Mariposa and killed himself 
plumb dead. 

TEXAS. Say, that’s too bad! 

Goop News. You’re darn tootin’ it is. 
The sun-of-a-gun owed me four bits. (After 
a pause.) What do you s’pose prime beef 
was on the hoof at St. Louis yesterday— 
eight cents. 

Texas. Say, how old is that there news- 
paper? 

Goop NEws. Didn’t think to look. (Look- 
ing at date.) April 12. Say, the joke’s on 
me. Buck Riodan, he’s been dead four 
months, and I didn’t even know about it. 

Texas. Thought that there paper 
couldn’t be right. Beef ain’t no eight 
cents in St. Louis. You’re doing pretty 
doggone well to get five. 


Dog- 


Goop News. That’s right. The coun- 
try’s gone plumb to hell. 
Texas. Oh, I don’t know. Business 


ain’t so bad in our line. 

Goop News. ’Twon’t last. 

Texas. Don’t have to. If we can put 
a few more over like the last one, it can 
bust wide open for all I care. I wish the 
boss would come, though. It sure does 
make me nervous. 


Presently they hear a motor ap- 
proaching and to their amazement a 
woman and child materialize. Mamie 
explains that her destination is a town 
named Singletree, which, she is in- 
formed, is thirty miles off on another 
road. The men suspect her of being a 
spy, but they take a fancy to Zander, 
and Good News and Mamie are in the 
kitchen with the child when Dan Mur- 
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chison enters and gets the lay of the 
land from Texas. He sends for Mamie, 
learns from her her name and demands: 


DAN. Where did you come from, Miss 
Adams? 


MAMIE. Say, you’re the first person 


that ever call€éd me Miss Adams. Every- 
body else calls me Mamie. 
DAN. Answer my question. Where did 


you come from? 

MAMIE. Why, I came from Weeweedin, 
New Jersey. 

DAN. Did you drive that flivver all the 
way from New Jersey? 

MAMIE. Yes, sir. It’s going pretty 
good right now, too. Only the tires ain’t 
holding up the way I wish they was. 

DAN. So you came from New Jersey? 

MAMIE. Yes, sir. 

DAN. (Quickly and sternly.) Then what 
are you doing with that Pennsylvania 
license on your car? 

MAMIE. Oh, that! Say, that’s a kind 
of a story all by itself. You see, when I 
beat it out of Weeweedin I was afraid 
they’d catch me, so a friend of mine got 
those Pennsylvania numbers for me. 

DAN. Am I to understand that you’re a 
fugitive from justice? 

MAMIE. No, sir. 

DAN. I mean, did you run away from 
the law? 

MAMIE. Oh, the law! Yes, sir; that’s 
what I ran away from. You see, they 
were going to put Zander in an orphan 
asylum, and it wasn’t right. 

DAN. Why wasn’t it? 

MAMIE. Because he ain’t an orphan. 
That kid’s got a pa. 

DAN. . Where? 

MAMIE. I ain’t sure. But I’m hoping 
to find him over to Singletree. Say, did 
you ever hear of a man named Alexander 
P. Caldwell? 

DAN. (Who at the sound of the name 
shows just enough interest to make one 
think he has heard of it before.) What 
about him? 

MAMIE. Why, he’s Zander’s pa. 

DAN. What makes you think you’ll find 
him at Singletree? 


MAMIE. Because he wrote to his wife 
he was going there. Wrote to her from 
Mexico. 


DAN. How long ago? 

MAMIE. I don’t know. 
wasn’t dated. 

DAN. Was that the last time you heard 
from him? 


The letter 
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Mamie. I didn’t hear from him at all. 
It was his wife that heard from him. 
Only she died. 

DAN. I see. And then you ran away 
from Weeweedin, New Jersey. 

MAMIE. Yes, sir. 

DAN. I suppose you’ve got a photo- 
graph of Mr. Caldwell. 

MAMIE. Yes, sir. 

DAN. Then you know what he looks 
like. 

MAMIE. No, sir. You see, Mr. Cald- 
well only had one picture of him, and 
Zander let it fall in the washtub. I kept 
it, though; I thought Zander ought to 
have some kind of picture of his pa. 

DAN. So you don’t know what he looks 
like? 

MAMIE. No, sir. 

DAN. Then how do you expect to find 
him? 

MAMIE. Why, by his name! 
common name. 

DAN. I’m afraid you don’t know much 
about the West, Miss Adams. Men 
change their names out here sometimes. 

Mamie. What for? 

DAN. Oh, they get into trouble, one 
way or another. 


It ain’t a 


They are interrupted by Zander who 
emerges from the kitchen, his face 
smeared with molasses. Mamie hustles 
him out to wash his face. Dan and 
Texas discuss the situation, especially 
with regard to the smuggled truckload 
of liquor which Dan has secreted near 
the house. Texas airs his views of boot- 
legging: “I can understand a guy want- 
ing to drink real bad—TI can understand 
his going a long way to get it. But 
what gets me is how these birds around 
here can keep on buying from us at a 
hundred bucks a case. Where do they 
get the dough? It sure is a lovely busi- 
ness, though. If I ever meet that guy 
Volstead I certainly will feel like kiss- 
ing him.” A bit later a Mexican ser- 
vant, Juan, hurries in with news that 
the sheriff is approaching. Dan sends 
Mamie and Zander into another room 
and plans are made to circumvent the 
law. The sheriff and his deputy, Bill 
Price, enter and demand to know the 
whereabouts of the truck which, they 
assert, Dan has driven.from San Julian, 
Mexico. Dan denies the allegation: 
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SHERIFF. Then how did you get here? 

DAN. In a flivver. (Good News and 
Texas exchange glances.) 

SHERIFF. Hired one in San Julian, I 
suppose? 

DAN. That’s my business. 

SHERIFF. So that’s your story, is it? 

DAN. Yes, that’s my story; and I aim 
to stick to it. 

Bit. There’s a flivver outside, sheriff. 
Did you see it? 

SHERIFF. Yes, I saw it. 

TExAS. Say! Ajin’t it wonderful? 
These yere sheriffs and deputy sheriffs 
they see everything. 

SHERIFF. Who’s flivver is that? 

DAN. It belongs to me. 

SHERIFF. Had it long? 

DAN. No, but— (Changing his atti- 
tude and becoming conciliatory.) Look 
here, boys, I appreciate you’ve got to do 
your duty. But when you came swash- 
buckling in like that a minute ago, it made 
me sore. It’s all right now, though. You 
can’t make me mad to-night—not for long. 
I’ll tell you why I went over to San 
Julian to-day—I went over to meet my 
kid. 


BILL. What’s that? 

SHERIFF. Your kid? 

DaN. Yes, my kid—the finest boy in 
the state of Arizona! Is that right, Good 
News? 

Goop NEws. It sure is. 

Britt. Say, I didn’t know you had a 
kid? 

DAN. There’s lots of things you don’t 
know, Bill. 

SHERIFF. This kid, now—I reckon you 


can produce him? 

DAN. Reckon I can. 

SHERIFF. Where is he? 

Dan. (Indicating door.) In there. 

SHERIFF. (Starting towards door.) 
Well, I’ll just have a look at him. 

Dan. (Blocking the way.) You will 
not! Do you suppose I want that kimi 
frightened out of a year’s growth? 

SHERIFF. Maybe there ain’t any kid. 

Dan. No? Well, if you’ll hold your 
horses a minute I’ll show him to you. 
(Opening the door a little way and calling 
in to Mamie.) It’s all right, Mamie. I 
hate to bother you but I got a couple of 
friends out here that don’t believe I got 
a kid in there. Bring him out for a 
minute, will you? 

SHERIFF. (Jn a low voice—to Texas.) 
Say, who’s Mamie? 

Texas. Oh, she takes care of the kid. 
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(A pause. Then Mamie enters carrying 
Zander in her arms. Neither of them 
wear hats.) 

DAN. Sorry to bother you, Mamie, but 
we’ve been boasting so much about the 
kid that these two friends of mine wanted 
to see him. (To the officers.) Well, boys, 
what do you think of him? 


SHERIFF. Say, that’s a nice kid, all 
right. 
BILL. It certainly is. 


DAN. (Indicating Mamie.) And don’t 
you think she was a brave girl to drive 
that flivver all the way from Pennsyl- 
vania? 

SHERIFF. (To Mamie.) Say, did you 
drive that flivver all the way from Penn- 
sylvania? 

MAMIE. 

DAN. 


The situation is thus saved for the 
bootleggers. Dan resolves to keep the 
girl and child on the ranch as a safe- 
guard and ends up by declaring himself 
to be Alexander P. Caldwell, father of 
Zander. Mamie believes him. 

It is nine o’clock the next morning 
when the curtain rises on the second 
act. Mamie and Zander enter the ranch- 
house living-room, finding Dan and 
Good News. Dan tells her to address 
him by the name of Murchison, and goes 
out. In conversation with the other, 
Mamie inadvertently refers to the truck, 
saying that she had seen it. 

Dan is informed, and questions Ma- 
mie. She asks what difference it might 
make if she did see the truck and he 
answers: “Not the slightest difference; 
but knowing you and the kid were tired 
out, I told Good News if he let that 
truck wake you up I’d break his neck 
for him.” 


Yes, sir. 
That’s all, Mamie. 


Mamie. I’ll bet you’d do it, too. You 
know, you’re an awful lot like Zander. 
When he says he’ll do a thing he comes 
pretty near doing it. And brave! Say, 
that kid wouldn’t think anything of walk- 
ing right up to a raging lion and kicking 
him in the stomach. I guess he takes after 
you that way, too. 

DAN. Well, I’ve never kicked any lions 
in the stomach that I remember. I’ve 
killed a few Germans, though. 

MAMIE. Where? In Cincinnati? 

Dan. No. In France. 
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MAMIE. Oh, you mean in the war? 
(Thoughtfully.) It’s funny Mrs. Caléwel! 
never said anything about your being in 
the war. 

DAN. (Keenly, as if wishing to find 
out.) She never said much about me, any- 
way, did she? 

MAMIE. No. She wasn’t one to talk 
much. She thought a lot, though. Zan- 
der’s like her that way. He don’t say 
much, but there ain’t anything that kid 
don’t think of. He’ll be real pleased to 
know you was in the war. He won’t say 
much about it, but he’ll be real pleased 
just the same. (After a little pause.) 
I can see now you ain’t the kind to make 
a fuss over anybody. But you do like 
Zander, don’t you? I don’t mean just be- 
cause he’s your kid. I mean would you 
like him if he wasn’t any relation at all? 

DAN. Yes, I’m strong for Zander. 


Mamie confesses that Dan is quite 
different from the man she had ex- 
pected to find as Zander’s father, being 
a good deal stronger. But, she adds, 
she suspects that bootlegging is going 
on at the ranch. She proceeds: 


MAMIE. It’s like this, Mr. Caldwell— 
I mean Mr. Murchison, I don’t blame you 
for lying to me. I guess you kinda 
thought you had to. I don’t even blame 
you for bootlegging—much. I guess 
you’ve had a pretty hard time of it, and 
thought you’d get in and make some 
money. But being here alone by yourself 
is one thing, and having Zander here is 


another. It’s a bad influence for Zander; 
so I’m afraid you’ll have to cut it out. 

DAN. Indeed? 

MAMIE. Yes, sir. 

DAN. And supposing I don’t choose to 
cut it out? 

MAMIE. Oh, but you will, won’t you? 

DAN. We'll talk about that some other 
time. 

MAMIE. No, we won’t; we'll settle it 


right now. I’m not fooling, Mr. Murchison. 
When I set out to find Zander’s pa I did 
it for just one reason. I thought a pa 
would be a nice thing for him to have. 
Most kids have ’em, so I kinda felt Zander 
ought to have one, too. But I made up 
my mind then and there if I did find you 
and you wasn’t the kind of man Zander 
ought to have for a pa we'd leave you 
flat, just like we left Weeweedin, New 
Jersey. Well, you ain’t the kind of man, 
(Continued on page 201) 
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DRAMATIZING THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC 





TWO EFFECTIVE SCENES SHOWING MISS BRADY IN “ZANDER THE GREAT” 
Above she is starting with young Zander to motor from New Jersey to Arizona. 
Below is the ranch house of their destination and destiny. 
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ALICE BRADY, IN THE ROLE OF MAMIE, STARS IN “ZANDER THE GREAT” 
Others in a brilliant cast are Jerome Patrick, as Dan Murchison, Edwin Mills, as Zander, 
George Abbott, as Texas, and Joseph Allen, as Good News. 





HAILED AS A GREAT MOTION PICTURE 195 





MAE MARSH AND IVOR NOVELLO ARE FEATURED IN “THE, WHITE ROSE” 
D. W. Griffith's latest film drama deals, in romantic terms, with life in the “Old South.” 
Scenes taken among the Louisiana bayous. 
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SHOWING MAE MARSH AS THE ORPHAN HEROINE IN “THE WHITE ROSE” 
D. W. Griffith “‘combed” the South from Louisiana to Florida for locations in this picture 
described as being of “incomparable beauty.” 





THE LATEST ART CONTROVERSY 197 
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A FRENCH ART EXPERT AND A MUCH CRITIGIZED STATUE 
L.,Cornillon charges that “faked” statuary is in American museums. This statue of 
Saint Paul, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, is pronounced spurious. 
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A MASTER PAINTER OF ENGLAND 


© Wide World 


AN ENGLISH ARTIST AND ONE OF HIS MOST ADMIRED PAINTINGS 
Augustus John, in America as a judge of paintings at the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
is the “most-talked-of painter in England.” His portrait of Mme. Suggia is shown above. 
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(Continued from page 192) 

and again you are. There’s a lot of good 
in you—I can see that. But if you want 
me and Zander to stay on this ranch you 
gotta cut out bootlegging. ... Zander and 
me won’t stay on the ranch unless you 
do. You say you got a legal right to him. 
Maybe you have. But you can bet your 
life on one thing—I didn’t bring that kid 
all the way to Arizona to get him a boot- 
legger for a pa. So we’re going! And 
if you try to stop us— 

DAN. Yes? 

MAMIE. Remember, I don’t want to do 
this. But just as sure as my name is 
Mamie Adams—if you try and keep me 
and Zander from going, I’ll have you ar- 
rested. 

DAN. You mean you’ll inform the au- 
thorities on us? 

MamMIigE. Yes, and you’ll lose all that 
whiskey, too—all of it. 

Dan. You wouldn’t do that, Mamie. 
You wouldn’t send Zander’s own father 
to jail! 

Mamie. Listen! I’d send my own 
grandmother to jail if she was a bad in- 
fluence for that kid. 

DaN. So those are your terms, eh? 
(To Good News and Texas.) Well, boys, 
there seems to be no doubt as to Mamie’s 
attitude. 


Dan and his confederates plan to send 
Zander away, and Good News is leading 
the child to the door when they are in- 
terrupted: ; 


Mamie. But his coat! He hasn’t got 
his coat! (She crosses to where Zander’s 
coat hangs. As she starts to take it from 
the hook, she suddenly becomes aware of 
the belt and revolver under Texas’ coat 
which hangs beside it. Then, to Zander.) 
Come here, honey, and get your coat. 
(Mamie fumbles with coat till he gets 
there, then, sweeping him behind her, 
draws the revolver.) Now if you think 
you can take Zander away from me, you 
just try it. 

Texas. It ain’t loaded, Mamie. 

Mamie. (Glancing down to satisfy her- 
self that he is lying.) It is loaded, and 
I know how to use it. 

DAN. (To Good News.) Take that gun 
away from her. 

Goop News. Like fun, I will. 

Dan. She won’t shoot. 

Mamie. I will, too. 

Texas. Hey, look behind you! 


MAMIE. Don’t you wish I would. (To 
Zander, with whom she has been all this 
time edging towards the door until she is 
almost there.) Run out and get into the 
flivver, honey. And when you get there, 
blow the horn so Mamie will know you’re 
all right. Quick now! (Zander scuttles 
away. Then suddenly conscious that Good 
News has been edging towards her.) Get 
back there! 

DAN. (As Good News starts back.) 
Stay where you are. 

Goop News. Listen! When a lady asks 
me to move, I move. 

DAN. That will be about all, Mamie. 
I’ve had enough of this foolishness. Now 
give me that gun. (He starts toward her.) 

Mamie. If you don’t stop, I’ll shoot 
you. 

DAN. No, you won’t. 

Mamie. I will. (Dan advances confi- 
dently. Mamie shoots. Dan claps his hand 
to his left arm; she has nicked him. 
Mamie gazes at him, appalled at what she 
has done. Good News picks up Zander’s 
bundle and hurries out. The horn of the 
flivver sounds outside. But Mamie cannot 
go to Zander. She has fainted. Dan looks 
down at her on the floor.) 

DAN. (Clutching him arm, a look of 
real-admiration on his face.) By God! I 
didn’t believe she’d do it! 


In the third act it develops that 
Zander has been spirited away by the 
Mexican servant and is reported lost. 
Consternation reigns. A search is in- 
stituted, led by Dan Murchison. In his 
absence the sheriff reappears in advance 
of Jackson Pepper and Elmer Lovejoy, 
who have arrived from Weeweedin, New 
Jersey, in quest of Mamie and Zander. 


MAMIE. My soul and body! If it ain’t 
Mr. Pepper! (She flings her arms around 
his neck and kisses him. The sheriff goes 
out, she turns to Elmer.) Elmer! 

ELMER. Ain’t you got a kiss for me, 
too, Mamie? 

MAMIE. I almost did kiss you, Elmer. 
Well, well, well! What are you two doing 
out here? 


Elmer, it transpires, has gotten rich 
quickly and wants to marry Mamie. He 
is pressing his proposal when Zander 
strays into the room. Mamie, over- 
joyed, is preparing to take Zander and 
accompany Elmer and Jackson Pepper 
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back to Weeweedin when Dan Murchi- 
son intervenes. He has something im- 
portant to tell her in private. Elmer 
objects. She decides that Elmer and 
Jackson Pepper shall remain in the 
room, and tells Dan to “go ahead.” 


DAN. I can’t, I tell you. How in God’s 
name can I ask you to marry me before 
two strangers. 

MAMIE. Marry you? 
to ask me to do that? 

DAN. I was. 

ELMER. Well, I wouldn’t, if I was you. 


Was you going 


DAN. You keep out of this. 

JACKSON. Mamie’s going to marry El- 
mer. 

DAN. (To Mamie.) What do you 


want to marry that hayseed for? 

JACKSON. He ain’t a hayseed. He 
comes from Weeweedin. And Weeweedin 
is a city of five thousand souls. 

ELMER. Six thousand. 

JACKSON. It’s got a Chamber of Com- 
merce, and everything. 

Dan. (To Mamie.) 
great mistake, Mamie. 

ELMER. She’d make a lot bigger one 
if she married you. 


You’re making a 


JACKSON. That’s right, Elmer. Give it 
to him good. 
MaMIE. Listen! Have I got anything 


to say about this, or ain’t I? 


ELMER. You leave him to me, Mamie. 
I’ll settle him. 
Mamie. Be quiet. (To Dan.) You can 


go ahead now. 
Dan. I’ve said all I have to say. 
MAMIE. I guess you didn’t mean it, then. 
DAN. Certainly I mean it. 
ELMER. No, he didn’t, Mamie. 
MaMIE. One more word from you, El- 
mer Lovejoy, and I’ll send you out of the 
room. 


Dan and Mamie are presently left 
alone, and he urges his suit, declaring 
in conclusion: 


DAN. I’m through with bootlegging, 
Mamie. When Juan told me Zander was 
lost I swore I’d never sell another case of 
liquor as long as I lived, if I could only 
find him and bring him back to you. 

Mamie. You cared more for him than 
you thought you did, didn’t you? I knew 
you would. 

DAN. AndI care more for you. It isn’t 
pride, Mamie. I’d ask you some other way 
if I knew how. But I don’t. I’ve never asked 


for things. When I’ve wanted anything 
I’ve taken it. And when people got in my 
road I’ve kicked them out of the way. I 
did it to you. I did it to the kid. I did 
it to everybody. But now, I want you. I 
need you. I can’t give you up. 

MAMIE. You don’t suppose I want to 
go, do you? 

DAN. Mamie! You don’t mean... ? 

MAMIE. (Very simply.) I loved you 
when you took Zander away from me. 


DAN. (Tenderly and almost brokenly.) 
My dear! My dear! 
Mamie. I hated you, too. It’s funny 


how you can love folks and hate ’em at 
the same time, ain’t it? 

DAN. It’s the world’s greatest tragedy, 
my darling. 


In conclusion, Elmer returns and pur- 
suing’ the subject of matrimony in- 
forms Mamie that he is a rich man— 
in fact, that he makes as much as $5,000 
in a month. 


MAMIE. In a month? 
ELMER. Why not? 
MAMIE. But nobody makes as much as 


that in a month—unless— (Suddenly real- 
izing just what it means.) Elmer Love- 
joy—you’re a bootlegger! 


ELMER. (With a funny, deprecatory 
gesture.) Well! 
MAMIE. Can you beat it. And I nearly 


dragged Zander all the way back to Wee- 
weedin just to get him into what I was 
trying to take him out of. 


ELMER. But, Mamie! 
MAMIE. I’m not going, Elmer. 
DAN. (Who has crossed to her.) Of 


course you’re not. You’re going to stay 

here and marry me. 
ELMER. But Mamie! 
MAMIE. Be quiet! 


you ’dopt Zander? 


(To Dan.) Will 


Dan. Yes, Mamie. 

MAMIE. And love him like your own 
kid? 

DAN. Yes, Mamie. 

Mamirz. And always be a good in- 


fluence for him? 

DAN. Yes, Mamie. 

MAMIE. Well, then, I’ll tell you some- 
thin’. I never wanted to go, anyway. 
(She slides into Dan’s arms just as Zander 
and Good News enter.) 

ZANDF2. (Running down 
Mamie! 

MAMIE. (Turning from Dan’s first kiss.) 
Just a minute, honey. Mamie’s busy 


to her.) 
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MUSIC FOR THE “PLAIN MAN” 
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A PLEA FOR THE AMATEUR MUSICIAN 


writing in The Freeman, com- 

plains that there is no music in 
this country for what he terms the 
“plain man”—in other words, that “the 
high-brows and the low-brows divide 
our music between them; the plain man 
has no use for it, and leaves it severely 
alone, much to his own loss, and to that 
of music.” He goes on to ask what the 
reasons are for this neglect, either con- 
temptuous or bashful, of music by the 
plain man and accuses the American 
people of ranking science far above art, 
of taking the efficiency expert as their 
ideal of the godlike, of being distrust- 
ful and impatient of all limitations, 
all imperfections, all individual irreg- 
ularities and of tirelessly seeking to 
“standardize” or “organize” them out 
of existence. Hence, among us “the life- 
giving amateur spirit has largely suc- 
cumbed to large-scale production under 
professional expert direction.” 

One can easily imagine, he says ironi- 
cally, how the movement toward more 
and better choral music, in college glee 
clubs and in singing societies, might be 
regarded by a typical efficiency expert. 


[LD writin GREGORY MASON, 


“Why on earth, he might ask us pity- 
ingly, should we try to revive so primitive 
an instrument as the human voice, an 
instrument of a miserable octave or two 
of range, which trembles, which quavers, 
which most precariously even holds the 
pitch, in a scientific age that has given us 
such perfect and powerful engines as the 
mechanical piano, the phonograph (with 
megaphone attachment), and radio? We 
might as well exchange our high-powered 
ears for ox-carts, our rapid-firing guns 
for bows and arrows, our incandescent 
bulbs for guttering candles. We live in 
an age compared with which that of 
Beethoven is barbarous, primitive, child- 
ish. We can produce music in quantity, 
accurately standardized, overwhelmingly 
sonorous, and distributable to a thousand 
centers at once. We can do all this, yet 
we are not satisfied. 

“Now if the efficiency expert is right in 
regard to the technical superiority of pro- 
fessional and machine-made music, what 





justification have we for welcoming this 
singing and playing of amateurs as a 
good omen? This is a question to be an- 
swered only by calling attention to a dis- 
tinction that we have sadly neglected in 
America during the last twenty or thirty 
years. We must distinguish between our 
capacity as consumers, in which we want 
the best music that money can buy, and 
our activity as producers, which is pri- 
marily educative or taste-formative, in 
which the quality of the product is of 
secondary importance, but the intimacy of 
the process is capital. We rightly judge 
professional music from the point of view 
of the consumer; but amateur music must 
be judged from that of the producer. 
Psychologically, the act of doing the thing 
oneself, however crudely and stumblingly, 
gives one an insight into it that one can 
never get by hiring someone else to do it. 
To one who does not feel his own way into 
it, it will never become alive. Our national 
timidity in artistic matters, our fear of 


- making fools of ourselves by individual 


activity before the herd, our superstitious 
reverence for great names and reputations, 
and above all for great prices, have cheated 
us out of countless humble activities that 
would have given us untold joy.” 


Particularly fatal to the amateur who 
has failed to make the distinction 
between productive and consumptive 
values in music has been the inhuman 
technical superiority of the mechanical 
instrument, a sort of super-professional. 
The credit side of our account with the 
“musical Ford”.or “horseless piano- 
forte,” as Arthur Whiting calls it, is so 
easily discernible, and has been tire- 
lessly set forth by the writers of ad- 
vertisements. It is the debit side, par- 
ticularly as it affects the amateur and 
his taste-forming activities, that has 
been neglected. Mr. Whiting, the most 
convincing as well as by far the most 
amusing devil’s advocate who has pre- 
sented a brief in the matter, begins by 
describing an average musical family, 
in which “sister has a sweet touch, 


and father shares, sympathetically, her 
struggle to round out a phrase, for 
although he does not know it, their com- 
bined effort is a part of the emotional 
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experience.” To this humble paradise 
enters a serpent in the shape of a 
pianola, which “puts all hand-playing to 
shame; it never hesitates, it surmounts 
the highest difficulties without changing 
a clutch. Always masterful and head- 
long, it can, if required, utter notes 
faster than the human ear can follow. 
Bouquets of adjectives, thrown by the 
excited audience towards the unper- 
spiring, unexhausted performer, fall 
unnoticed at its feet. Since that me- 
morable first performance, poor sister 
has hardly touched the keys.” 

Mr. Mason pleads for more support 


to glee clubs, orchestras and . music 
students in. the settlements whose ac- 
tivities are “more full of promise for 
our musical future than many that 
make much worse noise in a Babbitt- 
ridden world. If we spent as many 
hundreds of dollars yearly on forming 
ourselves into amateur groups, earnest- 
ly engaged in producing music for the 
creative joy of it as we do thousands 
on hiring professionals and manufac- 
turing machines to amuse us, we should 
become a music-enjoying and perhaps 
even a music-producing instead of a 
musically-exploited people.” 


LIFE IN ROMANTIC DIXIE IS LIVED 
AGAIN ON THE SCREEN 


W. GRIFFITH has inaugurat- 

D ed his sixt New York season 
© with a romantice photoplay, 
“The White Rose,” which is somewhat 
extravagantly acclaimed as the best pic- 
ture this acknowledged master of the 
craft has made since “The Birth of a 
Nation.” “It ranks with the most im- 
portant pictures made in America,” in 
the critical opinion of the Sun, “the 
acting is as fine as any the screen has 
recorded, and the photoplay is of an 
incomparable physical beauty.” “Aimed 
straight at your heart,” according to 
the World critic, “ “The White Rose’ 
hits its mark, boldly tearing away the 
old dual standard of morals, and show- 
ing men accepting blame for the com- 
mission of sin along with the women.” 

Mae Marsh, in the character of Tea- 
zie, an orphan girl, and Ivor Novella as 
Joseph Bengarde, scion of a wealthy 
Southern family and candidate for the 
ministry, share the principal honors. 
In other réles are Carol Dempster, 
Charles Emmet Mack, Neil Hamilton, 
Lucille La Verne, Porter Strong and 
Erville Alderson. 

The story and its attendant action are 
modern, but the famous director makes 
the most of opportunities to interpret 
flashes of olden days in a manner of his 
own. He is said to have “combed” the 


South to gain the desired pictorial re- 
sult, finding his best location in the Ba- 
you Teche country of Louisiana. From 
there the producer and his cast wan- 
dered through Georgia and into Florida, 
where he found more “atmosphere” to 
his liking. He has endeavored with 
considerable success to photograph the 
negro in a natural and happy state, film- 
ing great numbers of colored - people, 
young and old, at play and at work, in 
this new production. 

The story in the main concerns the 
white folk of Dixieland and: centers 
about the joys and woes of an orphan 
girl, her rich young lover; an ambitious 
but poverty-stricken youth and a girl 
of wealth and social position. It is the 
old, old story of truth and right tri- 
umphing over wrong and injustice; of 
false pride giving way before the ad- 
vance of true love, all told in a simple 
manner and distinguished by painstak- 
ing camera illustration. 

It is a matter of comment that in this 
picture D. W. Griffith has deliberately 
chosen a small canvas to work upon in- 
stead of one of heroic size such as 
“The Birth of a Nation,” “Intolerance,” 
“Orphans of the Storm.” In the mod- 
esty, or rather simplicity, of its con- 
ception and presentation it suggests a 
novelette rather than a novel. 
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A GLOWING DESCRIPTION OF MT. ETNA 
. IN ERUPTION 


to climb an actively eruptive 
voleano alongside a _ white-hot 
stream of lava, to trace the latter to its 
source and estimate its depth and flow, 
is one of those hair-raising, beard- 
singeing parts of “the day’s work” re- 
served for those intrepid journalists 
whose duty it is to bring the most 
troubled and dangerous parts of the 
world to our peaceful breakfast tables. 
The echoes of Mt. Etna’s latest de- 
vastating outbreak had scarcely died 
away, and volcanic ash was still falling 
in a cloud, when the New York Times 
correspondent, intent upon a “color 
story,” started out from Linguaglossa 
up the burned mountainside with two 
heavily tipped guides and some donkeys. 
Craters were spouting solidified lava, 
and the fumes and the terrific heat put 
the lives of men and animals in im- 
minent danger, but on they went for 
five hours by daylight up the broken 
slope, and then back again for five hours 
in total darkness. Few will envy them 
the experience, but they reached the 
source of the stream and measured its 
flow! 
The anonymous correspondent pro- 
ceeded to Catania and filed his “story,” 
a portion of which follows: 


T et your life into your hands 


The expedition started from Lingua- 
glossa about noon and followed the stream 
of lava to leeward so that the wind might 
blow the heat and fumes away in the op- 
posite direction. 

First we proceeded easily, for we were 
following a wide path which the heat had 
burned through a sandy field and which 
extended for a hundred yards on either 
side of the stream of lava. No hedges, 
vines, trees or other vegetation existed 
any longer so that progress was rapid. 

After a few miles, however, the fields 
were left behind and we entered rocky 
zones completely free of any vegetation. 
Large masses of lava from previous erup- 
tions obstructed our path and the way had 
to be chosen with care. Progress from 


here onward was slow and attended by 
considerable difficulties. 

The lava, which near Linguaglossa is 
entirely composed of hard lumps, gradu- 
ally, almost insensibly, became plastic, 
then semi-liquid and finally completely 
fluid. It also became hotter and hotter. 
And it changed in color from black to 
deep red, then to bright red, and at last 
became white-hot and incandescent. It 
flowed like some viscous fluid and was in 
appearance very much like molten glass. 

About a mile from the eruptive craters 
we came across a spot where the river of 
lava flowed in the form of a waterfall 
from a crag thirty feet in height. The 
lava here was so liquid that as it splashed 
into a veritable lake of fire beneath it 
made a noise just like water. 

The stream of lava was here about 200 
feet in width and fifteen feet deep. The 
lake was a couple of hundred yards in 
diameter, and a truly wonderful spectacle 
was presented by this imposing cascade of 
fire splashing into the lake of fire. 

Above the fall we made experiments to 
arrive at a rough idea of the speed at 
which the stream was moving. By wrap- 
ping wet handkerchiefs around our mouths 
we were able to approach the flowing lava 
sufficiently to throw a lump of solidified 
lava into it. This lump floated on the 
stream and by pacing out the distance it 
moved in a minute we arrived at the result 
that it was advancing at a speed of fifty 
feet per minute. Knowing the width, 
depth and speed, we were able to calculate 
the cubic feet passing any point each 
minute, which worked out 150,000. 

Active eruption mouths were by this 
time in sight. They are numerous. It 
would be hard to say with certainty how 
many there are, but we counted twelve. 
They are grouped along the upper edge 
of two truncated cones rising to a height 
of about 200 feet on a saddle between the 
two peaks known as Montenero and Monte 
di Ferro. The bases of the cones are 400 
feet in diameter. Very little ashes or 
smoke issued from the mouths. There 
were two appreciable earthquake shocks, 
but very little noise. 

Every now and then large blocks of 
solidified lava would be ejected high in the 
air. This phenomenon was not accom- 
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panied by small explosions, but by a loud 
noise like some giant engine blowing off 
steam. At rarer intervals incandescent 
liquid lava would also be emitted. It shot 
up into the air in a solid mass of hun- 
dreds of tons and there broke up into 
smaller particles to fall to the ground like 
rain. 

The main stream of lava, however, 
seemed to issue from an enormous gash 
at the base of the cone nearest Monte di 
Ferro. It spurted out in one continuous, 
enormous, dazzling jet. 

We proceeded as far as we could, then 
with infinite difficulty and after several 
vain attempts we approached the stream 
sufficiently to throw a lump of hard lava 
into it. We found that the speed at this 
point was something over six miles per 
hour. 

Making a wide detour we next climbed 
the slope of Monte di Ferro to a point 
where we could look down upon the erup- 
tive cones. One cannot imagine a scene 
more infernal. Despite wet handkerchiefs 
over our mouths fumes smelling strongly 
of hydrochloric acid almost overpowered 
us and hot blasts from the volcano struck 
our faces and burnt in our lungs like fire. 

The noise of the volcano was audible 
here. Deep internal rumblings and sharp 
explosions followed each other continuous- 
ly. At intervals with a terrifying hiss, 
lava was hurled into the air as if some 
giant were throwing up huge pails of 
molten lead, and stones fell all around us. 
We saw some still hot which must have 
been quite 100 cubic feet in volume. 
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From the top of Monte di Ferro, an 
enormous crack in the ground at least 300 
feet wide, its bottom filled with glowing 
lava, ran to another eruptive cone which 
was ejecting immense volumes of smoke 
that rose from two holes further up the 
slope of Etna. We made effort to reach 
also this other crater but were driven 
back by its smoke and fumes. Finally the 
guides began to show signs of mutiny and 
refused to go any further, so that we were 
regretfully obliged to turn back. 

This last crater did not appear at the 
distance from which we were watching 
it to be ejecting much molten lava. It 
was violently eruptive but confined itself 
mostly to ejecting smoke and rocks. It 
certainly had thrown up molten lava in 
previous days, for a broad stream of lava, 
still hot, had joined a stream flowing down 
upon Linguaglossa. It was quite hard 
and did not appear to be moving, but it 
is possible that it was still flowing under 
the hard outer crust. 

The situation at Linguaglossa remains 
almost unaltered. Lava continues to close 
in upon the town, destroying one or two 
more outlying houses, but it is now almost 
certain that the stream will not reach the 
center of the town. This, at any rate, ap- 
pears to be the opinion of the inhabitants, 
for they are beginning to return to their 
houses and are hard at work replacing 
doors, windows and roofs and the furni- 
ture they removed in the first moments of 
panic. Many of the houses damaged by 
earthquake shocks also are being made 
safe to inhabit again, 


BURBANK MAKES AN EXTRAORDINARY 
PROPHECY 


LL life always has been and, 
A says Luther Burbank, the plant 

wizard, always will be based upon 
sugar obtained by means of sunlight. 
Great migrations have taken place be- 
cause of decreased ability to produce 
sugar from sunlight in certain areas, 
because “population follows sugar, flee- 
ing when the means of obtaining it 
fails and moving to new places where 
plants produce sugar and the products 
derived from it more abundantly.” De- 
elaring that the time is at hand when 
men shall make sugar as the plants 


make it, Mr. Burbank goes on to say, 
in Hearst’s International. that the des- 
erts will sooner or later take first place 
among food-producing areas because of 
the extraordinary amount of brilliant 
sunlight that falls upon them. ‘When 
we make sugar directly from sunlight, 
the deserts will be the best place in 
which to make it. Then will follow a 
series of great migrations, with people 
flocking to the new sources of sugar 
supplies.” A third and most important 
thing that he foresees happening is a 
great increase in the earth’s population, 

















since there is a definite relationship 
between food supply and the birth rate. 


“Let us become able to produce sugar 
as the plants do, do it at low cost, and the 
cost of food will be so cheapened, by rea- 
son of its abundance, that population, the 
world over, will rise to meet the level of 
the food supply. 

“There are now a billion and a half of 
us; that is supposed to be about the world’s 
population. The synthetic manufacture of 
sugar and its products may increase this 
to two billions, or even more. 

“The discovery of a cheap method of 
making sugar synthetically from sunlight 
will enormously increase the world’s store 
of material things. It is not the sugar 
alone that we shall have, but everything 
that can be made from sugar. 

“We should be startled to-day if we 
could behold the results that will quickly 
follow the synthetic production of sugar 
on a commercial basis. Invention will fol- 
low invention rapidly as they always fol- 
low fundamental discoveries and inven- 


DRIVING PEOPLE TO THE COUNTRY 
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tions. We shall convert sugar into starch, 
rubber, resins, the various gums and a 
thousand other things. Scientists already 
know how to perform most of these 
processes and are waiting only for cheap 
synthetic sugar to become a reality. 

“It has long been possible to change 
cellulose or woody fiber to sugar, and it is 
a common remark among scientists that 
considerably more than a pound of fine 
sugar can be produced from a pound of 
linen. 

“All of the substances that are now 
made from coal-tar could be made from 
sugar. 

“But sugar is the basic thing—the basis 
even of the wonderful, almost protoplas- 
mic substance called coal-tar. 

“That is why the synthetic production 
of sugar on a commercial scale will con- 
stitute perhaps the most revolutionary 
discovery in the history of the world. 

“No man can now do more than trace 
dimly a few of the innumerable ramifica- 
tions that this discovery will undoubtedly 
develop.” 


GREAT CITIES ARE DECLINING 
IN POPULATION 


declining in population. Far from 

being alarmed or mortified by this 
backward movement, the city officials 
in each case are delighted. Of course, 
this does not mean Greater London, or 
Greater Paris, or Greater New York. 
London’s “Outer Ring’”—outside of the 
London County area—has grown tre- 
mendously. It is the suburbs around 
Paris which have drained away her pop- 
ulation. And only New York proper 
(Manhattan Island) has declined in 
population. Still, the fact remains that 
the people are migrating to the country 
in all three great capitals as rapidly as 
the transit facilities permit, and that 
this movement is considered a subject 
for congratulation. 

As the Mayor of Paris, who is also 
and more accurately the Prefect of the 
Seine, declared the other day: “All my 
efforts during the coming year will tend 
toward the disagglomeration of Paris. 
We shall, as in New York and in Lon- 


L_ cctinin Paris and New York are 





don, prolong the underground railroad 
outside of the city. We shall increase 
the tramway and autobus lines. It is 
even not impossible that we may ex- 
amine the possibility of creating, some- 
time hence, an aerobus service between 
Paris and Saint Germain or Versailles. 
We shall, in a word, do all that is pos- 
sible to favor the exodus of families 
toward the suburbs. And if, at the 
census of 1927, I should learn that the 
Parisian population has gone down to 
2,600,000 or 2,500,000, I should deem 
it to be a veritable victory of the sun, 
of the air, of vigor and of health.” 

In 1800 the population of Paris did 
not reach a million. But then, at that 
time there was not a single city in 
Evrope with a population of a million, 
and only a dozen or two with a hundred 
thousand souls. By 1861, after the rail- 
roads had changed the face of all things, 
Paris reached a4 million and a half, and 
fifty years later, in 1911, she reached 
2,888,000. But at that point she ceased 
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to grow. That was the apex. Since 
1911 the total increase is a trifling 18,- 
000. Growth has ceased, and decline 
has set in—amid rejoicings from M. 
Juillard, Prefect of the Seine, and the 
press of Paris. 

Turning to London, the total popula- 
tion at midnight, June 19-20, 1921 (the 
date of the last census), was 4,521,685, 
or thirty thousand fewer than in 1911, 
and fifty thousand fewer than in 1901. 
On the other hand, Greater London, or 
the area included in what our British 
cousins call the “Outer Ring,’ advanced 
from six and a half million in 1901 to 
seven and a half in 1921. 

London thus keeps her precedence 
over New York as the world’s greatest 
city. Greater New York’s 1920 census 
accounted for nearly six million souls in 
an area corresponding to the “Outer 
Ring” of London. However, the point 
for our present purpose is that New 
York proper, the borough of Manhattan, 
which is New York County, declined 
from 2,284,103 in 1920 to 2,271,892 in 
1922, and is still going down, as land 





for office buildings becomes more valu- 
able and transit facilities improve, and 
make it feasible for more workers to 
live in the fresh air and sunshine of the 
country and commute to their work 
amid the sky-scrapers of the metrop- 
olis. 

Even in population it is possible to 
have too much of a good thing. London, 
Paris and New York have proved it. 
Other cities will follow in their wake. 
A point comes in the growth of a mu- 
nicipality when the city is not better 
because bigger, when, indeed, it im- 
proves itself by reversing the process 
and discarding its surplus thousands. 

‘What men forget is,” writes M’Crea- 
dy Sykes, in Commerce and Finance, 
“that it is because it is the center and 
heart of things, and not because it is 
great in numbers, that the city is in- 
vigorating and inspiring. Athens was 
the best place to live in all of ancient 
Greece, but it was because Athens was 
the heart of the world. In numbers, 
her population of 25,000 freemen was a 
mere handful. 


PITY THE POOR AMERICAN DIPLOMAT 


6 ic: United States is the richest 
country in the world. Great 
Britain is the second richest 
country, yet she pays her ambassadors 
and ministers a total of $1,063,000 a 
year in salaries, while the United States 
pays ambassadors and ministers in the 
same countries a total of $500,500 a 
year. Great Britain owns 26 embassies 
and legations and rents 18. The United 
States owns 10 embassies and legations 
and rents 29. 

In only two capitals of the world does 
the pay of the principal diplomatic 
representative of the United States ex- 
ceed that of his British colleague. They 
are Albania and Mexico. These facts 
are revealed to The Wall Street Jour- 
nal in a specially prepared summary 
showing the pay of Great Britain’s and 
the United States’ ambassadors and 
ministers. 

The salary of Sir Auckland Geddes, 


British ambassador to the United 
States, is $97,330 a year. Formerly it 
was around $80,000. For years the 
British government has owned its em- 
bassy in Washington, a sumptuous 
building on Connecticut avenue. George 
Harvey, United States ambassador to 
Great Britain, receives a salary of $17,- 
500 a year. The United States is able 
to furnish him a house in which to live 
only through the kindness of J. P. Mor- 
gan, who, after offering his house in 
London to the United States, had to 
remind Congress that the offer had been 
made before it was accepted. Colonel 
Harvey’s salary is insufficient to keep 
up the “gift embassy,” which this gov- 
ernment finally deigned to accept. The 
British ambassador at Paris receives 
$80,297 a year, and Col. Myron T. Her- 
rick, the American Ambassador, re- 
ceives $17,500, the same as Colonel 
Harvey. ‘ 
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“PaLE ANGUISH KEEPS THE HEAVY GATE” 


A NEW INDICTMENT OF OUR 
PRISON SYSTEM 
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the Cosmopolis 
Press, of New York City. Its author 
was for many years the only inspector 
of prisons for the United States Gov- 
ernment in territory embracing the 
United States, Alaska and Porto Rico. 
He aims to show that, instead of 
stopping or diminishing crime, the 
governments of the world are maintain- 
ing at public expense institutions every- 
where for the purpose of training crim- 
inals in criminality. 

You are going to think that this book 
cannot possibly be true when it says 
that jails throughout the United States 
are as vile, dirty and debasing as ever 
were prison dungeons in the middle 
ages. Mr. Fishman not only declares 
that “a jail is a debauch of dirt, disease 
and degeneracy,” but he proves it. 

Bernard Shaw once said that no 
judge should be qualified to pass sen- 
tence on a criminal until he himself had 
first spent six months in jail. Mr. 
Fishman remarks: 





“What the public does not know is that 
when the judge says ‘Thirty days in jail,’ 
he is sentencing the prisoner to many 
more things than mere confinement in an 
institution. If the facts were known, in 
most instances the sentence would actually 
read: 

“*‘T not only sentence you to confinement 
for thirty days in a bare, narrow cell in a 
gloomy building, during which time you 














riorate, but none to 
improve, and where your tendency to 
wrong-doing cannot be corrected, but only 
aggravated.’ ” 


To this must be added the further 
statement that our jails are not only 
for men who have been proven crim- 
inals. Many of those confined in them 
are innocent, and eventually are legally 
declared so. Nevertheless, these persons 
simply awaiting trial receive, in ninety- 
five per cent. of the jails of the country, 
exactly the same treatment as those 
serving sentence. 

The county jail is probably the most 
horrible ulcer of modern civilization. 

This is not confined to one section 
of the country, but is true generally 
throughout the United States. 

Take, for instance, -Mr. Fishman’s 
account of the Albany County Jail. 
This is in New York, the Empire State 
of the Union. 

Here are confined prisoners awaiting 
trial, persons sentenced to from five to 
fifteen days—the latter class being 
known among jail officials as the “bum 
squad.” The institution was built in 
1847. That was 76 years ago, and the 
antiquated, uncivilized design of that 
day is still retainedg 


“The cells are entirely without light, 
even of the artificial kind. When in some 
emergency officials must have light in the 
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HE CALLS OUR PRISONS “CRUCIBLES OF 
CRIME” 
Joseph F. Fishman, formerly inspector of prisons 
for the United States Government, is credited 
with writing the most searching, as well as the 
most sensational, indictment of the American jail 
ever published. 


cells, a candle is used. The cells are only 
eight feet long, and they are so dark that 
even in the daytime, standing directly in 
front of the barred door, it is impossible 
to see the rear of the cell. 

“Each contains a cot two feet wide, al- 
lowing but a two-foot width for the pris- 
oner to move in, a bucket for toilet pur- 
poses, which is cleaned, supposedly, every 
morning. 

“Now draw out on your floor at home 
a space eight by four feet, the size of a 
small rug. Imagine that over it is a 
ceiling seven feet high, that in one corner 
stands a reeking bucket, and that out of 
this totally dark, evil-smelling place, you 
cannot move for forty-three hours at a 
time. 

“This is exactly what happens to the 
prisoners in the Albany County Jail. Each 
Saturday at noon they are locked in their 
cells, not to come out until Monday morn- 
ing at 7.30, except for voluntary chapel 
attendance on Sunday: In the one hundred 
and three hours spent this way each week 
the prisoner can do absolutely nothing, 
can read absolutely nothing, and has for 
his sole inspiration a stinking bucket. 
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“The odor throughout the entire jail 
would sicken an animal. The bedding is 
dirty beyond belief. The place is full of 
vermin. 

“If a man is serving a sentence of a 
year, he spends 5,536 hours in this dark, 
cramped, slimy, smelly, vermin-infested 
hole, and 3,380 hours sitting on a bench 
doing absolutely nothing, or engaged in 
whiling away the time in playing cards 
or telling or listening to filthy stories and 
tales of crime. He gets no fresh air, no 
exercise, no recreation.” 


This is not an exaggerated statement, 
and there are many jails throughout 
the country that are much worse than 
this. 

In Kansas, the state of achievement 
and reform, you will find in Wichita a 
jail obsolete twenty years ago. Each 
cell is practically triangular in shape. 
The celis are placed in a revolving cyl- 
inder which is turned with a lever. 

The human refuse was carried into a 
trough at the base of. the cylinder, 
where it was sometimes allowed to re- 
main for a week at a time. 

On account of protest, the use of 
these triangular horrors was finally 
abandoned, and the prisoners permitted 
to occupy cots in every nook and corner 
of the jail where there was sufficient 
room to place one. The jail was inade- 
quately heated, and the prisoners suf- 
fered frightfully when the weather was 
cold. 

“Dirt,” says Mr. Fishman, “reigned 
supreme. The bedding -was_ never 
washed. The place swarmed with rats 
of the large, sewer variety. The floors 
were littered with filth and rubbish of 
all kinds.” 

The more you probe into this matter, 
the greater the horrors grow. Not ten 
per cent. of the jails in the United 
States employ matrons to care for the 
female prisoners. 

According to a recent report of the 
State Board of Charities of Indiana, 
only ten out of the ninety county jails 
were found worthy of approval. 

But the climax of criminal indiffer- 
ence is reached in Indiana’s cave of 
insane persons. Under Indiana law, 
insane persons must first be committed 
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to the county jails until the necessary 
legal steps can be taken for commitment 
to a hospital and room made for them 
there. The report says: “Attention is 
again called to the deplorable practice 
of caring for the insane in county 
jails. Seven insane men were found 
in tne Madison County Jail. Several 
of them had been there for many 
months and one for two years. These 
men were confined on the second floor, 
without supervision or special care, and 
there was no provision for locking up 
any one who became violent.” 

In other words, according to Mr. 
Fishman, during ten years there were 
9,350 insane persons confined in the 
county jails of Indiana, many of them 
for months or even years at a time, 
with no attempt whatever made to treat 
them, and no adequate facilities for re- 
straining them. " 

Mrs. Kate Richards O’Hare, a woman 
of intelligence and commanding per- 
sonality, describes her experience in a 
Missouri prison. Many of her state- 
ments seem beyond belief. 

Among other things, she said there 
was just one bathtub, used by all 
women, whether diseased or well. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there 
are times when women are peculiarly 
susceptible to colds, pneumonia and 
other ills, they were sometimes put in 
the dark cell called “‘the hole” as pun- 
ishment until they had promised obe- 
dience. In this place there was not 
even a sleeping board on the floor. 
Only one blanket was given the occu- 
pant, and she was compelled to sit and 
sleep on the cement floor. 

All these statements are based upon 
the book of Mr. Fishman. One can 
only hope that this terrific document 
may get into the hands of every judge 
and court officer of the United States. 

Mr. Fishman is not a professional 
agitator. He has personally visited the 
penal institutions throughout the coun- 
try and knows what he is talking about. 

The Atlantic Monthly declares that 
he has written “the most complete and 
searching indictment of the American 
jail we have yet seen.” 


Dean Kirchwey, formerly of .Colym- 
bia University, says that “ ‘Cruciblesi of 
Crime’ is an important book, too well 
written to be overlooked and too damn- 
ing to be ignored.” 

The remedy proposed by Mr. Fish- 
man may be expressed in one sentence: 
Change the prison to a hospital. 

That means restraining criminals, if 
necessary. Keep them under lock and 
key if that has to be done. But change 
the basic idea of society toward them 
and let the dominating spirit be not to 
punish them but to find out what is the 
matter with them and to cure them if 
possible. 

This does not mean coddling pris- 
oners, nor conniving at crime. It 
means substituting the physician, the 
psychiatrist and the intelligent expert 
for the careless politician and the: un- 
trained prison keeper, who is simply 
holding his job. 

We take care of the waste in our 
packing houses and factories and mer- 
chandising; why should we not take 
care of our human waste, and see if 
we cannot so handle it as to reduce its 
danger to the commonwealth? 





SOLITARY CONFINEMENT 


This vivid revelation of the hopelessness of a 
prisoner’s plight is taken from the Cubist film, 
“The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari.” 
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DR. MEIKLEJOHN AND THE ISSUE 
OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


HEN a college president is 
W forced out of his position by 
a massed attack of trustees; 

when six of his professors resign in pro- 
test against the attack; and when twelve 
of his. seniors and one post-graduate 
student refuse,-in the same spirit, to 
take from his hands their diplomas, it 
behooves us all to sit up and take notice. 
Exactly this is what happened a few 
weeks ago at Amherst, Massachusetts. 
The college president involved was Dr. 
Alexander Meiklejohn. The trustee who 
is said to have been most active in de- 
manding his resignation was Dwight 
Morrow, of the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Company. One of those who witnessed 
the students’ gesture of protest was 
Calvin Coolidge, Vice-President of the 
United States. On the day following 
commencement exercises broken by out- 
bursts of cheering, Lieutenant - Gov- 














© International 

THE NEW PRESIDENT OF AMHERST 
Dr. George Daniel Olds, the successor of Dr. 
Meiklejohn, was formerly professor of math- 
ematics at Amherst. He is seventy years old. 


ernor George R. Lunn, of New York 
State, issued a statement in which he 
asked, “Have we arrived in America at 
the tragic time when financial powers 
shall dominate and control the sources 
of learning?” and continued: “This 
country is crying for a liberalism that 
is sane, progressive, but not destructive. 
Three years ago a man of Wall Street 
told me that Meiklejohn was doomed, 
that financial interests had determined 
that they must get rid of him at Am- 
herst. It is significant for the country 
that Dwight Morrow, a member of the 
firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., should be 
the leading spirit that has led to the 
intellectual guillotining of one of Amer- 
ica’s choice spirits, Alexander Meikle- 
john—a great educator, a thorough 
student, a God-fearing Christian, a man 
of the vision of which America is in 
need. His resignation is a tragedy. It 
is a blow at sane liberal education for 
America.” 

All of which has helped to create in 
the educational world a . Meiklejohn 
“case” rivalling in pubiic interest the 
Grant and Fosdick cases in the religious 
world. Dr. Meiklejohn’s career, indeed, 
may be said to have constituted a chal- 
lenge from the time when he first went 
to Amherst eleven years ago. It involves 
issues of far-reaching significance. 

These issues are rooted in the eternal 
conflict between liberalism and conser- 
vatism, but are too complex to be sum- 
med up entirely in terms of that conflict. 
So we gather from an article written 
by an anonymous Amherst graduate for 
the Springfield Republican. It is true, 
this writer says, that one of the con- 
spicuous features of Meiklejohn’s policy 
has been the emphasis placed on the 
social science group of studies and on 
the introduction of freshmen to studies 
in this field and in the field of philoso- 
phy as related to it, formerly studies 
for advanced classes. But too much 
stress, the Republican writer believes, 
has been placed upon the “radicalism” 
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that is supposed to have been a result 
of the new policy. “More to the point, 
perhaps,” he says, “in considering the 
action of the trustees, are the criticisms 
that the new emphasis upon the social 
science group of studies has led to neg- 
lect of studies both of a disciplinary 
and informative character that are 
needed for establishing a solid basis of 
a liberal education—using the term in 
the sense that it conveyed before Lib- 
eral with a large L became so prominent 
in current discussion—and in the fail- 
ure of the new courses to supply the 
discipline and training that had been 
provided by the old.” 

But deeper than educational policies 
has been the native character of Dr. 
Meiklejohn revealed in his daily con- 
tact with students and faculty and in 
the ringing speech that he made on 
Commencement Day. He described him- 
self, in that speech (reported in the 
New York Times), as “a minority man.” 
He told the trustees: that they should be 
abolished; that the faculty only should 
have control of-a college even though 
he was not quite sure how that could 
be brought about. He should have been 
supported, he thought; his work should 
have gone on; he should have been per- 
mitted to continue to show young men 
that intelligence came not from the past, 
from books; that it was an activity, a 
thing of the spirit, to be won by intel- 
lectual labor. 

“The greatest danger to the American 
college to-day,” he said, “is that it will 
be drawn into the common life, and 
that it will take the standards of the 
common life as its own, rejoicing that 
it will be like other men rather than 
with the necessary difference which 
every scholar has with every other man 
who is not a scholar. 

“America does not know how to train 
its children for their task, does not 
know how to free itself intellectually 
from the shackles of prejudice,” he 
went on. 

“America is trying to be a democracy. 
America doesn’t know how to be a de- 
mocracy. 





© Underwood & Underwood 
“HE COULD INSPIRE, BUT HE COULD NOT 
MANAGE” 


So Walter Lippmann sums up the character of 

Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, whose recent resignation 

as president of Amherst College has made educa- 
tional history. 


“America cannot think in democratic 
terms. 

“America still thinks in terms of 
privilege and possession and position 
and social clique. America must learn 
to think in other terms than those, and 
it has a long task.” 

Dr. Meiklejohn’s outburst represented 
one of the dramatic moments in the 
history of education in America, and 
we are still too near to it to gauge its 
full significance. It is clear, however, 
that administrative, as well as, edu- 
cational and personal problems were 
involved. Walter Lippmann, writing in 
the New York World, points out that, 
when he fell, Dr. Meiklejohn had lost 
the support of all his trustees, of two- 
thirds of lis faculty, and probably of 
most of the alumni who had never stud- 
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ied under him. Mr. Lippmann goes on 
to comment: 


“Amherst has lost a fine educator and a 
great spiritual leader of youth because he 
was an unsuccessful leader of men. He 
did magnificently with students. He failed 
lamentably with the grown-ups. He could 
inspire but he could not manage. He 
was lots of Woodrow Wilson and none of 
Lloyd George. 
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“Meiklejohn’s Amherst was a machine 
that simply would not work. But ineffi- 
cient as it was, it produced as remark- 
able a student body as I have ever encoun- 
tered. 

“Hopeless as it was, it made Amherst 
one of the most distinguished small col- 
leges in America. . 

“Meiklejohn led grown men badly. 
Grown men, as everyone knows, are some- 
times a little blind.” 





CAN ART EVER TAKE THE PLACE 
OF RELIGION? 


Life’ (Houghton Mifflin), which 

has been fifteen years in the mak- 
ing and embodies an entire lifetime 
of thought, the gifted English writer, 
Havelock Ellis, sums up a religion of 
which the key-word is “art.” When 
he uses this word he is thinking not 
of the eccentric individuals who in our 
Western civilization make a little idol 
they call “Art,” fall down and worship 
it, sing incomprehensible chants in its 
honor and pour contempt on the people 
who refuse to recognize it. He has in 
mind the harmony of the spheres, the 
glory of nature, the rhythm of the body 
and “the large movement of the com- 
mon life of a community.” To this 
conception of art he would make both 
science and mysticism contributory. On 
this basis he proposes to build an in- 
tellectual and spiritual fabric which, he 
hopes, may ultimately take the place of 
religion. 

Starting with the idea that the spirit 
of the dance (“the rule of number and 
of rhythm and of measure and of or- 
der”) inspires the universe, and draw- 
ing his illustrations from Greece and 
China as well as from the history of 
Christianity, Dr. Ellis goes on to speak 
of the development of the esthetic in- 
stinct, in its broader sense. Its appear- 
ance, he holds, is “an event of the first 
order in the rank of natural miracles,” 
and its cultivation is indispensable if 
civilization is to survive. The quality 
which distinguishes the esthetic in- 


[* a book entitled “The Dance of 


stinct from other instincts may be said 
to lie in the power it gives us to enjoy 
things which we do not possess, and 
this quality, Dr. Ellis affirms, confers 
on art the character of morality. He 
says: 


“Based, like the other instincts on ego- 
ism, it, yet, unlike the other instincts, 
leads to no destructive struggles. Its 
powers of giving satisfaction are not dis- 
sipated by the number of those who secure 
that satisfaction. Aisthetic contempla- 
tion engenders neither hatred nor envy. 
Unlike the things that appeal to the pos- 
sessive instinct, it brings men together and 
increases sympathy. Unlike those morali- 
ties which are compelled to institute pro- 
hibitions, the zxsthetic sense, even in the 
egoistic pursuit of its own ends, becomes 
blended with morality, and so serves in 
the task of maintaining society.” 


In the image of Jules de Gaultier, a 
writer whom Dr. Ellis greatly admires, 
the artist is like the watcher enclosed 
for months at a time in a lighthouse at 
the head of a cliff. “Far from the 
towns peopled by human crowds, far 
from the earth, of which he scarcely 
distinguishes the outlines through the 
mist, this man in his wild solitude, 
forced to live only with himself, almost 
forgets the common language of men, 
but he knows admirably well how to 
formulate through the darkness another 
language infinitely useful to men and 
visible afar to seamen in distress.” Or, 
to use another image, the artist is like 
the Cistercians of old who hid their 
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“THE DANCE OF LIFE” 


cloisters in forests and wildernesses 
afar from society, mixing not with men 
nor performing for them so-called use- 
ful tasks, but spending their days and 
nights in chant and prayer, working 
for the salvation of the world. It is 
not the artist’s business, Dr. Ellis in- 
sists, to mix himself up with the pas- 
sions of the crowd, to enter the struggle 
over truth, to prove anything. His true 
mission is something quite different. 


“The mother who seeks to soothe her 
crying child preaches him no sermon. She 
holds up some bright object and it fixes 
his attention. So it is the artist acts: he 
makes us see. He brings the world be- 
fore us, not on the plane of covetousness 
and fears and commandments, but on the 
plane of representation; the world be- 
comes a spectacle. Instead of imitating 
those philosophers who with analyses and 
syntheses worry over the goal of life, and 
the justification of the world, and the 
meaning of the strange and painful phe- 
nomenon called Existence, the artist takes 
up some fragment of that existence, trans- 
figures it, shows it: There! And therewith 
the spectator is filled with enthusiastic 
joy, and the transcendent Adventure of 
Existence is justified. Every great artist, 
a Dante or a Shakespeare, a Dostoievsky 
or a Proust, thus furnishes the metaphysi- 
cal justification of existence by the beauty 
of the vision he presents of the cruelty 
and the horror of existence. All the pain 
and the madness, even the ugliness and 
the commonplace of the world, he converts 
into shining jewels. By revealing the 
spectacular character of reality he re- 
stores the serenity of its innocence. We 
see the face of the world as of a lovely 
woman smiling through her tears.” 


The God that Havelock Ellis would 
enthrone is a pantheistic one of the sort 
that Spinoza and Goethe worshipped. 
His code of morals is based on the 
beauty of holiness. To those who con- 
tend that a religion of beauty might 
open the way to license, he replies: “It 
is a complete mistake to suppose that 
those for whom life is an art have en- 
tered on an easy path, with nothing but 
enjoyment and self-indulgence before 
them. The reverse is nearer to the 
truth. It is probably the hedonist who 
had better choose rules if he only cares 
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“THE MOST CIVILIZED ENGLISHMAN 
LIVING TO-DAY” 

So Havelock Ellis is described by H. L. Mencken. 
“His books,’”’ Mr Mencken continues, “take the 
reader into the company of one whose mind is a 
rich library. His style is as transparent as a 
crystal, and yet it is full of fine colors and 
cadence.”’ 


to make life pleasant. For the artisi 
life is always discipline, and no disci- 
pline can be without pain.” 

It is true, of course, that the new 
religion will have to forego the definite 
moral maxims on which the ancient mo- 
ralities rest, but “the very indefinite- 
ness of the criterion of moral action, 
falsely supposed to be a disadvantage,” 
Dr. Ellis claims, “is really the prime 
condition for effective moral action.” 
He proceeds: 


“Life must always be a great adventure, 
with risks on every hand; a clear-sighted 
eye, a many-sided sympathy, a fine daring, 
an endless patience, are for ever necessary 
to all good living. With such qualities 
alone may the artist in life reach success; 
without them even the most devoted slave 
to formulas can only meet disaster. No 
reasonable moral being may draw breath 
in the world without an open-eyed freedom 
of choice.” 
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SCIENCE JUGGLES LIGHTNING 
IN TITANIC BOLTS 


HEN Chief Engineer Giuseppe 
W Faccioli, Consulting Engineer 

Frank W. Peek, Jr., and their 
associates at the Pittsfield, Mass., plant 
ef the General Electric Company suc- 
ceeded the other day in generating arti- 
ficial lightning of 2,000,000 volts, by 
far the greatest concentrated burst of 
electrical energy ever produced by hu- 
man agency, a glimpse was afforded of 
science’s promised land—man’s absolute 
control over matter. It is an estab- 
lished belief of science that if man can 
find the way to release at will the stu- 
pendous atomic energy inherent in all 
matter he will be master of the elements 
that surround him and able to trans- 
mute one substance into another. The 
modern scientist believes, in a word, 
that there is evidence to show that if 
the force can be found to disintegrate 
the atom, he may reach the goal toward 
which in part the medizval chemist 
struggled when he sought the touch- 
stone that would transmute lead into 
gold. 


Courtesy General Electric Company 


An allustration of what is puzzling 
scientists and encouraging speculation 
along these lines is given by the action 
of artificial lightning when it is directed 
toward and made to split a block of 
wood. As Robert Cresswell reports, in 
the New York Tribune, the block falls 
apart as if cleft by a giant battle ax, 
and down each half; in the- direction 
taken by the lightning on’its way into 
the ground, there appears a tiny, clean- 
cut groove, not much larger than would 
be the path of a boring worm, but far 
straighter. 

The question is, What has become of 
the wood that occupied this space? It 
has not been burned; there are no ashes, 
and in most cases no sign whatever of 
charring on the groove.. It apparently 


has not been pressed aside, as in the 
case of a nail hole, for the grain mark- 
ing is not obliterated in the groove. Is 
it possible, then, thesé experimenters 
are asking themselves that the portion 
of the wood that formerly occupied the 
groove has been instantaneously and 





PHOTOGRAPH OF A LIGHTNING FLASH OF 1,500,000 VOLTS 
It was generated at the Pittsfield, Mass., plant of the General Electric Company and is regarded by 
scientists as a demonstration of the highest potential importance. 
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totally transmuted into 
some other substance—say, 
a gas—by the disarrange- 
ment of its atomic struc- 
ture under the tremendous 
impact of the man-made 
thunderbolt ? 

“We do not know yet,” 
says Mr. Faccioli, who 
ranks with Steinmetz and 
Edison as an experimenter, 
“but if the transmutation 
of matter is accomplished 
it will probably be through 
the application of terrific 
energy in such a way as to 
effect changes in an instant 
for which millions of years 
of slow evolution were nec- 
essary in the development 
of the earth. We have the 
power and it is ‘for. the 
future to decide what will 
become of it. We may be 
able to create coal, dia- 
monds or what not.” 

The tests were made in a 
specially constructed building of steel. 

In the room, in which the only illumi- 
nation was from big lamps, were huge 
1,000,000 - volt transformers inside a 
cage of steel wire to protect those on 
the outside. In the center rose huge 
condensing plants, or rows of plates 
where the electricity was stored in the 
lightning experiments until the moment 
of discharge. At one side was a scaf- 
folding on which were spark gaps about 
ten feet across, three of them forming 
a triangle. One of the transformers 
stood in a 40,000-gallon oil bath for in- 
sulating purposes. 

It was a room of whirring sound, 
where the transformers, ready to hurl 
their 1,000,000 or 2,000,000 volts, 
seemed full of potential destruction, 
straining at their bonds. The specta- 
tors went for safety to an iron platform 
high up on the wall, where were the 
switches for controlling the supply cur- 
rent and where they were about on a 
level with the great arcs. 

When all were in position the lights 
were turned out and with an increasing 
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MATCHING HIS EFFORTS! 
—wWahl in the Sacramento Bee. 


whirr and crackling the voltage began 
to mount in the transformers. It jumped 
from 100,000 to 200,000 volts and climb- 
ed from there rapidly. Along the con- 
necting wires from transformers to the 
three points forming the triangular 
spark gap began to glow a lavender or 
purple radiance. This was the corona, 
the releasing from the wires of elec- 
trons, those infinitely small particles 
of matter of which the atoms are com- 
posed and which in their manifestations 
are the cause of all energy. 

It is the loss of the corona on high- 
power lines which engineers have been 
struggling with for many years in their 
efforts to increase the voltage without 
losing it. 

Presently a spark was made to jump 
from the top of one of the 1,000,000-volt 
transformers to a grounded metal rod 
ten feet away. One spark point at the 
top of the transformer was used for 
this experiment, which showed the elec- 
trical stresses that would be present in 
a 2,000,000-volt line. A little village 
had been set up between the two towers 
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of condensers, a model church, a house, 
a few other outbuildings and trees made 
of wood. They were protected by light- 
ning rods. The line from which the 
current shot down was placed far 
enough above them so that it corre- 
sponded to the height from which a 
cloud flash comes in a real storm. First, 
and by way of taking aim, a few bolts 
of 2,000,000 voltage were jumped be- 
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tween metal spheres with a crack like 
a heavy rifle. 

Presently there was a crash and a 
jagged flame hit the steeple of the lit- 
tle church, another and it struck the 
house, and struck and struck again. 
But the little church and house stood 
up bravely under it, for they had been 
insulated with all the skill of the labo- 
ratory and were not even scorched. 





ANTARES, A NEW STAR 420,000,000 MILES 
IN DIAMETER, IS DETECTED 


University of Chicago, discoverer 

of the giant star Betelgeuse and 
inventor of the interferometer, an in- 
strument for measuring the diameter 
of stars, is authority for the statement 
that Betelgeuse, with a diameter of 
242 million miles, in the Orion constel- 
lation, is something of a dwarf in com- 
parison with Antares, in the constella- 
tion of Scorpio, which has a diameter of 
420 million miles. 

It is doubtful, however, if Antares 
ever will achieve the fame that be- 
longed to Betelgeuse when its discovery 
was announced three years ago. In 
astronomical circles it has become so 
that a difference of a few hundred mil- 
lion miles creates no surprise and little 
interest. It is quite possible, Prof. 
Michelson says, that other stars even 
larger than Antares may be measured. 

Prof. Michelson, describing his meth- 
od of stellar measurement, says that a 
much more minute examination of the 
heavens will be possible with the com- 
pletion of the new 50-foot interfero- 
meter at Mt. Wilson, Cal. This appa- 
ratus is two and a half times larger 
than the one with which his experi- 
ments of the last two years have been 
conducted. 

In describing the power of the 100- 
foot telescope at Mt. Wilson, which is 
the largest in the world, Prof. Michel- 
son says that if two dimes were placed 
close to each other this telescope could 
separate them clearly at a distance of 
200 miles. 


Pits A. A. MICHELSON, of the 


Observations at Mt. Wilson have for 
objectives the accurate measurement of 
the velocity of light, the testing of the 
Einstein theory and the measurement 
of the diameter of the stars. It is cal- 
culated that Betelgeuse is 175. light 
years distant from the earth. .A light 
year is the distance which light, travel- 
ing at a velocity of 186,000 miles a 
second, traverses in a year. Light takes 
about eight minutes to come from. the 
sun. The distance of such a star as 
Betelgeuse or Antares is so vast that, 
says Science, it is best understood by 
reducing the scale of measurement. If 
the distance of the sun from the earth 
be taken as one inch, making the diam- 
eter of our solar system across the orbit 
of Neptune, the outermost planet, some 
five feet and a half, then the great star 
in Orion would be 175 miles away. On 
the same scale the sun would be a mere 
grain of dust one hundredth of an inch 


‘in diameter, while Betelgeuse would be 


somewhere between the sizes of a golf 
ball and a tennis ball. 

These measurements have been con- 
firmed by the observations of Dr. S. A. 
Mitchell, director of the Leander Mc- 
Cormick Observatory at the University 
of Virginia, who recently announced to 
the National Academy of Sciences the 
determination of the distances of some 
600 stars. This work is considered of 
great importance, as until about 10 
years ago the distances of not more 
than 100 were known with approximate 
accuracy. Additional planetary discov- 
eries of moment are expected this year. 
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SCIENCE LAYS BARE THE MYSTERY 
OF COLOR 


T no doubt will surprise the average 
| layman to read that man is the 

only member of the animal kingdom, 
except the ape and dog, capable of see- 
ing perfectly all the colors in the spec- 
trum; that a cat sees no colors at all, 
living in a world of black and white, 
in a world of colorless motion pictures; 
that bees live in a blue and yellow 
world, being insensitive to red and 
green, for instance; that most fish and 
also all partially color-blind persons see 
red and green objects, as well as yellow 
objects, all as yellow, but that dogs and 
members of the ape family, as well as 
normal persons, see our complete blue- 
yellow-red-green series. 

Much light has been shed on this 
problem of color sensitivity by Prof. 
Christine Ladd-Franklin, of Columbia 
University, who advances a most in- 
genious theory—a theory whose impli- 
cations are described by Ernest Bren- 
necke, in the World Magazine, as most 
extraordinary, although based on the 
keenest scientific logic. She calls at- 
tention to some wonderful experiments 
with the vision of animals, particularly 
those which Prof. K. von Frisch of 
Munich carried on with bees some time 
ago. 

“What colors do bees see?” asked von 
Frisch, and proceeded to find the answer 
in the following manner: In an open 
air aviary, he coated certain blue ob- 
jects with a sweet substance; gray ob- 
jects of thirty-two different shades he 
left uncoated. The bees naturally 
flocked to the sweets. Then he intro- 
duced into the aviary additional blue 
and gray objects, all uncoated. The 
bees all flocked toward the blue (now, 
however, without sweetness) and still 
left the gray untouched. Thus two or 
three days’ training was sufficient to 
enable many hundreds of bees to form 
this association: Whatever is blue is 
sweet; whatever is gray is not sweet. 
In the same manner they were able to 
learn later that yeliow indicated sweet- 


ness. No amount of training, however 
(they were tried for ten days), could 
teach them to distinguish between red 
and black. 

Urged by Prof. Ladd-Franklin, von 
Frisch proceeded to test the bees for 
blue-green (the color “complementary” 
to red). It was found that no amount 
of training enabled them to pick out 
this color from the different shades of 
gray. 

It has long been believed that pure 
red and pure green were complimentary 
colors, and that when mixed together 
they would produce white. But Dr. 
Ladd-Franklin is said to have proved 
beyond doubt that the proper combina- 
tion of true red and true green pro- 
duces not white but yellow. 

The Ladd-Franklin theory, simply 
stated, is that there have been in the 
evolution of life on our planet three 
stages in the development of color- 
vision. The first is the black-and-white 
stage: Living things learned to distin- 
guish between light and darkness and 
saw the world, but not in color. In the 
second stage, the longer light-rays gave 
the sensation of blue and the shorter 
rays yellow. In the third, the longer 
yellow rays began to look red and the 
shorter yellow rays green. What causes 
all differences in color is, in the first 
instance, the difference in the length of 
the tiny waves which travel from the 
object seen, through the ether, to the 
retina of the eye. These waves succeed 
each other at the rate of 500,000,000,- 
000,000 vibrations per second, and move 
with a speed of 186,000 miles per sec- 
ond. The shortest (the violet rays) 
are 390 millionths of a millimeter in 
length, the longest (red), 760 millionths 
of a millimeter. 

An examination of the structure of 
the human eye, that most wonderful 
natural camera, serves to confirm the 
three-stage theory. In the retina at 
the back of the eyeball (the retina cor- 
responds to the photographic plate of a 
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This map, based on records of the 

Weather Bureau, shows weather pecu- 

liarities in various sections of the 
United States. 


camera) are situated tiny instruments 
called “rods” and “cones.” These are 
sensitive to the image which is thrown 
into the eye from the outside world, 
and transmits its message to the brain. 
Now the cones are much more highly 
developed than the rods and are found 
in greater abundance toward the cen- 
ter, or “fovea,” of the retina. Rods 
transmit only sensations of light and 
darkness, of black and white; cones 
transmit colors also. If we had only 
rods, we should see only as a cat sees; 









if we had only our poorer cones, we 
should see as a bee sees; if we cover 
the middle part of the retina, we can 
see only white-black and yellow-blue; 
if we cover all but the outer edge of 
the retina, which contains only rods, 
we can see only white-black. 


PECULIARITIES OF OUR AMERICAN 
WEATHER 


reau figures prove that for many 

generations the climate of the 
United States hasn’t changed in a single 
distinguishable item, declares James H. 
Scarr, the famous New York weather 
forecaster, in Popular Science Monthly. 
At the same time, “the American people 
discuss the weather so continually be- 
cause more weather freaks and more 
extremes of climate affect the United 
States than any other great nation on 
the globe.” Within the state of Cali 
fornia, as an instance, are almost side 
by side the hottest spot in the country, 


TT most conclusive weather bu- 


the pleasantest year-round climate and 
the heaviest snowfalls in the country. 
Up in the northwest corner of the 
map, around Puget Sound, thrive the 
rainiest cities, while in the opposite cor- 
ner, New England is stormier, foggier 
and more afflicted with cold waves than 
any other part of the land. The coldest 
spot in the country is Poplar, Mont., 
where the temperature has been 63 de- 
grees below zero in January. At the 
top of the thermometer stands the siz- 
zling high mark of 134 degrees in the 
shade, officially noted on the weather 
bureau instrument at Greenland Ranch, 
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Death Valley, Cal. If the temperature 
should rise to any such point in the 
more humid portions of the country, we 
are assured, the population would be 
pretty nearly wiped out overnight. 

Weather Bureau records beginning 
in 1871 show that no spot on the main- 
land of the United States has wholly 
escaped freezing weather; Key West 
alone has been frostless. Among the 
greater cities of the country the aver- 
age monthly temperature during a year 
is lowest in San Francisco and highest 
in St. Paul, the former sharing with 
Los Angeles the distinction of being 
the driest of our big cities. The maxi- 
mum monthly rainfall in Los Angeles 
is three inches—in December—while 
in Astoria, Ore., Jupiter Pluvius lets 
loose as much as 13 inches of rain in 
one month. 

When it comes to thunderstorms in 
these rainy cities of the Northwest, 
they occur at the rate of only about two 
a year; while right around the mouth 
of the Suwanee River, in northwestern 
Florida, is the champion thunderstorm 
region of the land. Ninety thunder- 
storms a year are the average in this 
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region. Farther south, Miami is treated 
to the rainiest summer climate in the 
country. 

The snowiest region in the United 
States is on the Sierra Nevada and Cas- 
cade ranges, where snow 30 feet in 
depth has been noted. Northern Michi- 
gan has the heaviest snow outside of 
the Western mountains. Here a snow- 
fall of over 100 inches a winter is not 
uncommon, as compared with less than 
half that average around New York 
City. 

Chicago, in the heart of the Great 
Lakes region, lives up to its name of 
the Windy City by reporting the high 
average annual wind velocity of 16 
miles an hour, as compared with an an- 
nual average velocity of four miles an 
hour at Lynchburg, Va. St. Paul is 
credited with the highest wind velocity 
ever reported over a five-minute period 
—102 miles an hour. 













us, as well as to others, why and 

wherewithal so many books of verse 
are published. We are told that some 
three hundred or more collections of 
poetry have nestled between covers dur- 
ing the past year, the great majority 
of them having gone to a dreamless 
sleep. 

That there is no money in poetry is, 
of course, comparatively true. But 
there may be more than money in it, in 
the currency of reward for work well 
done without thought of other than-im- 
material recompense. An editor who 
“buys” poetry recently remarked that 
he was at a loss what to pay for poetry, 
because “no amount of money can pay 
for a genuine poem... and I beg the 
question by paying no less than a dollar 
a line for such poetry as comes my 
way and finds acceptance for magazine 
publication.” 

CURRENT OPINION is a happy medium 
in the matter of verse publication. 
It only reprints what the editor re- 
gards as the best poetry finding pub- 
lication in current magazine or book 
form. However, we are constantly re- 
ceiving manuscripts that are submitted 
for original publication or whose au- 
thors want an opinion on their work. 
By way of response, we quote the 
following letter, from Poetry (Chi- 
cago), the editor of which asserts that 
“it was handed to us by a distinguished 
poet who happened to hear the author 
[a distinguished novelist and journal- 
ist] dictating it:” 


[ often is a cause of wonderment to 


My dear Trillie: I have read your verses and 
enjoyed them very much. They show ftmprove- 
ment over your work of two years ago. 

But if I were you I should not try to publish 
them in a book, because no publisher would take 
them who could afford to print them without 
taking your money; and if he took your money 
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you would never get it back. You have not de- 
veloped your work to a point where it will have 
the slightest commercial value, nor where its 
publication would give you any standing as a 
poet. In the first place, while your rhythm has 
greatly improved, your ear still is dull. You 
make bad rhymes: for instance, you rhyme 
scene with dream, east with peace. Then you 
have a way of joggling along without much 
meaning in what you say, merely to make a 
rhyme; and you are given to using trite phrases, 
phrases that don’t mean anything in particular, 
their meaning having been worn out by constant 
and thoughtless use. 

Go ahead, Trillie, and write and keep writing ; 
but remember that it’s a hard trade,. and takes 
a long time to learn; but when you learn it, it’s 
worth while. I don’t want to discourage you, 
because you certainly do show progress. 

William Allen White. 


Some poets of vogue are said to have 
paid reputable publishers to produce 
their early work in book form and to 
have been amply recompensed. As a 
rule, however, a book of most any sort 
that cannot find a publisher on its own 
merits had better remain in manuscript. 

Elinor Wylie, sometimes erroneously 
characterized as a “runner-up” to Edna 
St. Vincent Millay among women poets, 
and, who, we read in the New York 
Times, “need but do longer pieces... 
to add the last facet necessary to her 
art before she establishes herself quite 
definitely as the finest woman poet in 
America to-day,” has not, we venture to 
say, paid George H. Doran (New York) 
to publish her second volume, “Black 
Armour,” from which we quote: 


FULL MOON 
By ELINOR WYLIE 


Y bands of silk and miniver 
Momently grew heavier; 
The black gauze was beggarly thin; 
The ermine muffled mouth and chin; 
I could not suck the moonlight in. 
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Harlequin in lozenges 

Of love and hate, I walked in these 
Striped and ragged rigmaroles; 
Along the pavement my footsoles 
Trod warily on living coals. 


Shouldering the thoughts I loathed, 
In their corrupt disguises clothed, 
Mortality I could not tear 

From my ribs, to leave them bare 
Ivory in silver air. 


There I walked, and there I raged; 
The spiritual savage caged 

Within my skeleton, raged afresh 
To feel, behind a carnal mesh, 

The clean bones crying in the flesh. 


SONG 
By ELINOR WYLIE 


I‘ is my thoughts that color 
My soul which slips between; 
Thoughts lunar and solar 
And gold and sea-green 


Tint the pure translucence 
Of the crystal thread; 

A rainbow nuisance 
It runs through my head. 


When I am dead, or sleeping 
Without any pain, 

My soul will stop creeping 
Through my jewelled brain. 


With no brightness to dye it 
None will see where 

It flows clear and quiet 
As a river of air; 


Watering dark places 
Without sparkle or sound; 
Kissing dumb faces 
And the dusty ground. 


LET NO CHARITABLE HOPE 
By ELINOR WYLIE 


Now let no charitable hope 
Confuse my mind with images 
Of eagle and of antelope: 
I am in nature none of these. 


I was, being human, born alone; 
I am, being woman, hard beset; 

I live by squeezing from a stone 
The little nourishment I get. 
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In masks outrageous and austere 
The years go by in single file; 
But none has merited my fear, 
And none has quite escaped my smile. 


NOW THAT YOUR EYES ARE SHUT 
By ELINOR WYLIE 


Now that your eyes are shut 
Not even a dusty butterfly may 
brush them; 
My flickering knife has cut 
Life from sonorous lion throats to hush 
them. 


If pigeons croon too loud 
Or lambs bleat proudly, they must 
come to slaughter, 
And I command each cloud 
To be precise in spilling silent water. 


Let light forbear those lids; 
I have forbidden the feathery ash to 
smutch them; 
The spider thread that thrids 
The gray-plumed grass has not my 
leave to touch them. 


My casual ghost may slip, 
Issuing tiptoe, from the pure inhuman; 
The tissues of my lip 
Will bruise your eyelids, while I am a 
woman. 


The poet laureate of England remains 
persistently out of tune with the so- 
called new movement in poetry, and he 
appears to admit his out-of-dateness in 
the following verses, which we find in 
the Yale Review: 


BUCH DER LIEDER 
By ROBERT BRIDGES 


E these the selfsame verses 
That once when I was young 
Charm’d me with dancing magic 
To love their foreign tongue, 


Delicate buds of passion, 
Gems of a Master’s art, 

That broke forth rivalling Nature 
In lovesongs of the heart; 


Like fresh leaves of the woodland 

Whose trembling screens would house 
The wanton birdies courting 

Upon the springing boughs? 
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Alas, how now they are wither’d! 
And, fallen from the skies, 

In yellowy tawny crumple 
Their tender wreckage lies; 


And all their ravisht beauty 
Strewn neath my feet to-day 
Rustles as I go striding 
Upon my wintry way. 


In the Lyric West (Los Angeles) for 
June we discover, among some ex- 
cellent longer and shorter contributions 
from poets “west of the moon and east 
of the sun” the following attempt to 
characterize a spiritual conception: 


IDEAL 
By WILLIAM GRIFFITH 


ECRET—she has never been known, 
Save as days may be known by the 
hours. 
By herself, she has been too alone, 
As are strange jungle flowers. 


Alone—she has ever been near 
As the hours that are shaping the day, 
Yea, as days that are making the year 
Green or golden or gray. 


Bereft—she has wept, and been heard 
Pleading peace on the lips of a shell. 

(Beauty rarely by thunder is stirred, 
But may thrill to a bell.) 


Betrayed—she is frail, she is vain; 
Mona Lisa once taught her to smile .. . 
She is something that Dives would fain 
Have had tarry awhile. 


Mr. Vinal continues to publish his 
best verse in other magazines than his 
own, Voices (Boston), as witness the 
following which we find in the New 
Republic: 


SEA POOL 
By HAROLD VINAL 


W as it the cool and ivory water lilies 
In this sea pool that urged her from 
the town, 
Or do you think it was the swirling fishes 
With spotted tails that dragged her body 
down? 


Anyone might catch her gown on a star, 
Anyone might slip when the earth gave 
way, 
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Anyone looking into water, any sweet 
woman 

Using it for a mirror might suddenly 
sway. 


Vachel Lindsay has collected in a 
volume of 390 pages all his poems, 
good, bad and indifferent, and has writ- 
ten an illuminating introduction for the 
book, published by Macmillan, which is 
practically a survey and study of his 
work in verse. His favorite long poem 
in this collection is, he says, “The 
Chinese Nightingale,” and his favorite 
short poem is “My Fathers Came From 
Kentucky.” The latter, as well as many 
other old friends in this halleluiah con- 
gregation, has been published in these 
columns. Among the short and less 
ambitious verses of juvenile appeal, we 
give three cheers for the following: 


THE LITTLE TURTLE 


(A Recitation for Martha Wakefield, 
Three Years Old) 


By VACHEL LINDSAY 


HERE was a little turtle. 
He lived in a box. 
He swam in a puddle. 
He climbed on the rocks. 


He snapped at a mosquito. 
He snapped at a flea. 

He snapped at a minnow. 
And he snapped at me. 


He caught the mosquito. 
He caught the flea. 
He caught the minnow. 

But he didn’t catch me. 


SUNSHINE 
(For a very little girl, not a year old) 


By VACHEL LINDSAY 


TH sun gives not directly 

The coal, the diamond crown; 
Not a special basket 

Are these from Heaven let down. 


The sun gives not directly 

The plough, man’s iron friend; 
Not by a path or stairway 

Do tools from Heaven descend. 
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Yet sunshine fashions all things 
That cut or burn or fly; : 

And corn that seems upon the earth 
Is made in the hot sky. 


The gravel of the roadbed, 
The metal of the gun, 
The engine of the airship 
Trace somehow from the sun. 


And so your soul, my lady 

(Mere sunshine, nothing more), 
Prepares me the contraptions 

I work with or adore. 


Within me cornfields rustle, 
Niagaras roar their way, 

Vast thunderstorms and rainbows 
Are in my thought to-day. 


Ten thousand anvils sound there“ 
By forges flaming white, 

And many books I read there, 
And many books I write; 


And freedom’s bells are ringing, 
‘And bird-choirs chant and fly— 
The whole world works in me to-day 

And all the shining sky, 


Because of one small lady 
Whose smile is my chief sun. 
She gives not any gift to me 


Yet all gifts, giving one. . 
Amen. 


EUCLID 


By VACHEL LINDSAY 


OL? EUCLID drew a circle 
On a sand-beach long ago 
He bounded and enclosed it 
With angels thus and so. 
His set of solemn graybeards 
Nodded and argued much 
Of are and of circumference, 
Diameter and such. 
A silent child stood by them 
From morning until noon 
Because they drew such charming 
Round pictures of the moon. 


Not only is the following elegy, from 
the Saturday Evening Post, a timely 
and eloquent tribute to the noted author 
to whose memory it is dedicated, but it 
impresses us as being poetry of no mean 
order : 
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A COMRADE RIDES AHEAD 
To the Memory of Emerson Hough 
By DouGcLas MALLOCH 


Time brings not death, it brings but 
changes; 
I know he rides, but rides afar, 
To-day some other planet ranges 
And camps to-night upon a star 
Where all his other comrades are. 


For there were those who rode before him, 
As there are these he leaves behind; 
Although from us time’s changes bore him, 
Out there our comrade still will find 

The kinship of the comrade mind. 


Time brings us change and leaves us fret- 
ting; 
We weep when ev’ry comrade goes— 
Perhaps too much, perhaps forgetting 
That over yonder there are those 
To whom he comes and whom he knows. 


I would not hold our loss too lightly; 
God knows, and he, how deep the pain; 

But, friends, I see still shining brightly 
The brightest link in all our chain 
That links us with a new domain. 


For this I swear, because believing: 
Time breaks no circle such as this. 

However hurt, however grieving, 
However much a friend we miss, 
Between the worlds is no abyss. 


For friendship binds the worlds together— 
World over there, world over here. 
From earth to heaven is the tether 
That brings the earth and heaven near 
And makes them both a bit more dear. 


Not weaker now our chain, but stronger; 
In all our loss and all our ill 

We now shall look a little longer 
At ev’ry star above the hill 
And think of him, and have him still. 


Whatever vales we yet may wander, 
What sorrow come, what tempest blow, 
We have a friend, a friend out yonder, 
To greet us when we have to go— 
Out yonder someone that we know. 


To all eternity he binds us; 
He links the planet and the star; 
He rides ahead, the trail he finds us, 
And where he is and where we are 
Will never seem again so far. 
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WHY WAR CEASES TO PAY EVEN THE 
VICTOR 


cist of vision, Norman Angell, 

maintained that war could no 
longer pay; victor and vanquished both 
would lose. By 1919, when the Big 
Four had finished messing around with 
a settlement, everyone began to suspect 
that he was right. To-day he is admit- 
ted to have been right. In arms, France 
and Great Britain achieved a clean-cut 
victory. Yet, as Will Irwin points out, 
in Collier’s, even under the most favor- 
able conditions these victors must for 
a generation live in the condition of 
bankrupts on whom their creditors 
hesitate to foreclose because the liquid 
assets would not be worth the costs of 
the proceeding. 

We are reminded that when the 
world was sparsely populated and the 
raw materials of production plentiful, 
war often, though not invariably, paid 
the victor. But in the modern scheme 
of civilization, the rule has applied 
less and less until the World War, 
which proved so many things hitherto 
only suspected, established the law 
that the trial of battle no longer pays 
anyone—not even the victor. Why? 

First and most obvious of the three 
main reasons given by this student of 
warfare is the enormous cost, in pro- 
portion to national resources and cur- 
rent population, of equipping and con- 
ducting modern armies. 


BB cist ot 1914 an American publi- 


“Any military instrument or instrument 
of destruction is not a working machine, 
only an eating machine. The absolute 
cost of equipping, arming and supplying 
the soldier or sailor has with every 
big invention increased in a proportion, 
roughly, like geometrical progression (that 
is to say, as in a series like 2, 10, 50, 250) ; 
while, taken in relation to the increased 
resources and current wealth of the coun- 
try which it consumes, these have been 
increased only in arithmetical progression 
(or an advance like 3, 6, 9, 12).” 


Second among the causes for the de- 
cline in the profits of war is the 


increased destructiveness of modern 
weapons, plus the unconverted human 
will to destroy wantonly. Lord Robert 
Cecil, in his tour of America for the 
League of Nations, dropped a piece of 
news whose importance generally es- 
caped attention. He spoke of a new dis- 
covery in explosives by which the power 
of bombs has been increased one hun- 
dred times. Says Mr. Irwin: 


“Destruction of property without obvi- 
ous military reason was barred by the 
code of civilized warfare. But where is 
the code now? Since chivalry broke down 
and the Church found herself a bound 
captive in the train of Mars, no one, save 
here and there a weak, insincere apologist 
for militarism, even refers to the code as 
a living force. The Germans in a rather 
hesitant fashion showed the way. As soon 
as they held secure possession of Lens, 
from which rich veins France drew nearly 
half of her native coal, they ‘drowned out’ 
the mines. This process was very simple 
and effective. They simply turned streams 
of water into the mouths of the shafts, 
making such a morass and mess below 
ground that to reopen the properties would 
take more time, cost more money, than 
the veins were worth. The German Gov- 
ernment defended this action as a ‘purely 
military measure,’ but it was solely eco- 
nomic. 

“If they were thinking in purely mili- 
tary terms, the Germans had but to run 
water connections up to the mouths of the 
shaft and, at the moment when a French 
attack looked dangerous, turn on the 
water. The mines would have been de- 
stroyed before the French could have 
saved them. No; Germany saw that here 
was a chance to cripple a rival: make her, 
when the war was done, a commercial 
vassal. And so well have we incorporated 
this principle into our militaristic and 
nationalistic thought that certain French 
extremists, among them some of the high- 
est placed soldiers and statesmen, now 
discuss the policy of destroying the in- 
dustrial Ruhr—flooding out the mines, 
burning the great steel plants such as 
Krupp’s and Thyssen’s; though this view 
does not express French public opinion.” 
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All this is going on in a period of 
nominal peace, and, it is emphasized, 
solely in order to cripple the resources 
of a pctential enemy. 


“The present trend of military thought 
runs contrary to the spirit of chivalry. 
In any future war the destruction of 
enemy property, in order permanently to 
weaken him, will enter into the plan of 
strategy. It seems that you cannot make 
an economist out of the average soldier, 
no matter how great. A _ specialist of 
rather narrow order, he usually fails in 
any attempt to weigh social and economic 
factors or to read politics in any language 
except that of force. In war, soldiers, 
or those who see only level with soldiers, 
hold control of nations. These people 
cannot understand that to destroy or re- 
duce the productive capacity of any na- 
tion is to destroy or reduce its purchasing 
capacity; that to win a war on these terms 
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means eventually the dwindling of your 
own markets and the injury of your own 
prosperity.” 


This second factor working to make 
war commercially unprofitable blends 
with the third—the increasing size and 
complexity of the world machine. The 
writer concludes: 


“Though nations new and old have gone 
mad with nationalism, though jingo states- 
men still poke sticks into the machinery, 
commerce, science and thought go serenely 
on, binding the parts of the world into 
a tighter and more complex whole. Mili- 
tary opinion sets the probable date of the 
next general war at about thirty years 
from the end of the ‘first world war’— 
say 1950. By then the nations may be as 
closely joined as the Siamese twins, and 
the bonds which unite them cannot be cut 
without killing one or both.” 





HOW AND WHAT UNCLE SAM PAYS 
THE PRESIDENT 


N the last day of every month 
QO a clerk of the Treasury Depart- 

ment in Washington walks to 
the White House with a Treasury war- 
rant for $6,250 payable to “Warren 
G. Harding, President of the United 
States.” The warrant is endorsed by 
Mr. Harding and taken to his bank 
for deposit by one of his secretaries. 
The $6,250 is one-twelfth of the annual 
salary of the President, which, exclusive 
of a more or less liberal expense ac- 
count and a residence free of rent 
charges, totais for the year $75,000. 
Arthur Wallace Dunn tells us, in Popu- 
lar Finance, that other government em- 
employees are paid on the 1st and 15th 
of each month; the President is the 
only exception, receiving his salary in 
monthly instalments. 

The salary of the President has been 
increased only twice during the life of 
the Republic. Many people think there 
should be another increase to at least 
$100,000 a year; in fact, that figure 
has been advocated when the salaries 
have been discussed in Congress. When 


the subject of the salary of the Pres- 
ident was considered in the First Con- 
gress, George Washington told the 
members that he did not want a salary, 
but Congress thought the Chief Magis- 
trate should be paid. Suggestions as 
to the amount ran all the way from 
$15,000 to $70,000 a year, but was 
finally fixed at $25,000. It remained at 
that figure until March 4, 1873, the 
beginning of Grant’s second term, 
when it was increased to $50,000. 
Thirty-six years later it was increased 
to $75,000, William Howard Taft being 
the first beneficiary. 

In addition to his regular salary and 
White House expense allowances, the 
Chief executive is allowed $25,000 a 
year for traveling expenses. 

Every year that appropriation is 
made and the President is not required 
to make an accounting for the expen- 
diture of the money. He can draw on 
it for every trip until it is exhausted. 
If he draws out the entire sum, well 
and good. If not, the amount unex- 
pended ‘remains in the Treasury as 
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part of the General Fund. Last year, 
President Harding spent only a small 
part of the $25,000 as he made only a 
few short and inexpensive trips. But 
this year there is to be a long recess of 
Congress and the President will have 
more liberty. It became known during 
the closing days of the last session of 
Congress that the President contem- 
plated traveling extensively during the 
summer. Congress took cognizance of 
that probability and a provision was 
incorporated in one of the appropria- 
tion bills authorizing the President to 
use in addition to the $25,000 appro- 
priated for this year, the ‘unexpended 
balance of the appropriation of last 
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year. It probably will be used up on 
the Alaska junket. 

We are reminded, however, that 
while the Treasury, with one hand, 
gives the President $75,000 a year, 
with the other it reaches out and takes 
$25,500 of the sum as income tax. 
More than that, the tax collector takes 
more and more as the President’s in- 
come increases. For instance: from a 
salary of $75,000, the income tax is 34 
per cent. But suppose the Marion Star 
and other interests of Mr. Harding 
yield him an income of $25,000 a year, 
making a total income of $100,000 a 
year? Then the tax collector takes 47 
per cent. or a total of $35,250. 





WHY PENALIZE THE RAILROADS? 


HUS far this year the railroads 

I of the United States have handled 

more business than during any 
corresponding length of time when 
they were under Federal control, and 
it has been done with nearly a quarter 
million less men employed. So reports 
George G. Boardman, secretary of the 
Western Railways Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations, adding that the average 
wage paid in 1919, under Federal con- 
trol, was $1,419 as compared with 
$1,664 for this year. 

On the basis of the reduced number 
of employees now handling the business, 
as compared with the number durin 
Government operation of the roads, tom 
allowing for the present higher wages 
than when the roads were under Fed- 
eral control, the saving in wages this 
year, on the basis of the first three 
months, will be about $350,000,000. 

In 1922, reports the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the total wage bill 
of the Class I railroads, including fif- 
teen switching and terminal companies, 
was $2,669,180,772, and it was paid to 
an average number of 1,645,244 em- 
ployees. At the beginning of the present 
year 1,788,590 men were on the pay- 
rolls of the railroads, exclusive of 15,- 
502 executives, officials and staff assis- 
tants, whose salaries averaged $5,027. 


Secretary Boardman goes on to say 
that into the railroads, which represent 
an investment of about $21,000,000,000, 
between two and three billions have been 
put for additions and betterments, not 
included in the investment account but 
charged to operating expenses, thus re- 
ducing the amount earned for the 
owners. 

The valuation of $18,900,000,000 
found by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission over three years ago 
should not, pleads this spokesman, be 
“ruthlessly cut down to $13,000,000,000, 
as advocated by Senators La Follette 
and Brookhart and other radicals, sim- 
ply to satisfy the whims and caprices of 
those who never have been in a position 
to present a valid reason for any re- 
duction in valuation.” 

It is asserted that lack of suitable 
railroad facilities last year caused a 
loss to the farmers alone of about $700,- 
000,000, or just about the amount they 
paid in freight rates. 


Foreign Government and municipal 
loans floated in the United States market 
last year aggregated $680,565,000, and, in 
addition, foreign corporations borrowed 
$153,206,000, while loans of American cor- 
porations abroad totaled $36,221,000. This 
made a total of $869,992,000 in foreign 
loans, a new record since the war. 
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THE GERMAN BANKING GAME 229 


EUROPE, HEADED BY GERMANY, IS 
BUYING AMERICAN SECURITIES 


HAT Europe has reentered the 

market for American securities 

on a large scale in the past few 
months is a matter of general knowl- 
edge in financial circles, but The Maga- 
zine of Wall Street makes the surpris- 
ing statement that “contrary to the 
opinion expressed in most general dis- 
cussions of the subject, the revival of 
European buying has little to do with 
the recovery in sterling exchange, as 
a relatively small part of it originates 
in England. It can be authoritatively 
stated that the major part of recent 
European buying has had its origin 
in Germany, although much of it has 
been transacted ostensibly on behalf of 
Dutch, Swiss, Scandinavian and other 
banks.” 

While it is not always possible to 
trace back the origin of an individual 
buying order coming from a European 
bank, still as groups they show certain 
characteristics which are significant to 
the trained international banker. Con- 
servative foreign buying of American 
securities, for instance, has in the past 
been marked by a preference for the 
low-priced speculative rails, which have 
usually been chosen with rare discrim- 
ination. The present wave of buying 
orders from European banks, however, 
includes an unusually small percentage 
of this kind of purchase. 

Of late, we read, the tide of Euro- 
pean investment has set toward the 
higher - grade securities, rather than 
to the speculative, and this “strongly 
indicates that the main concern of the 
new type of European investor is se- 
curity and liquidity, a conclusion con- 
firmed by the German origin of most 
of these purchases. This is exactly the 
kind of buying that one could expect 
in an emergency, as distinguished from 
purchases for permanent investment; 
the investor wants to be in a position 
where he is in no danger of losing his 
capital, and where he can get rid of his 
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investment in a hurry any time he 
wants to.” 

The old-fashioned European investor 
in American securities, of whom the 
Dutch are as good an example as any, 
were perfectly willing to buy something 
that would take years to show profits, 
such as United States Steel common in 
the early years, or going further back, 
Pennsylvania Railroad bonds before 
they had acquired a solid investment 
status. As they intended to hold these 
investments for a long time, they were 
not particularly interested in questions 
of marketability, and were content to 
buy securities for which little of a mar- 
ket existed if the other requisites of a 
good investment were present. 

The contemporary European buyer, 
and more particularly the German in- 
vestor, must face continually the pos- 
sibility of some new twist in the inter- 
national situation which will make it 
necessary for him to drop his American 
investments and collect cash as quickly 
as possible. 

Garet Garrett tells us, in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, that the extent of 
German bank credits in other countries 
is only to be guessed at. No figure is 
sound, but the total is said to be fabu- 
lous. One small German shipping firm 
was discovered to have £200,000 to its 
credit in England. A group of indus- 
trialists needing English coal disclosed 
a cash balance of £280,000 in London 
banks. There is no great bank in the 
world outside France that is not carry- 
ing large balances to the credit of Ger- 
man persons and firms, it is stated, and 
the opinion is expressed that “the ag- 
gregate of this liquid wealth in for- 
eign countries is enough to have en- 
abled the German dynasts to finance a 
reparations settlement of 50,000,000,- 
000 gold marks in one hour.” Under 
the circumstances, there would seem to 
be no question but that Germany is as 
fully able to finance a rational repara- 
tions settlement as France maintains. 
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SEEDS THAT ARE WORTH SIX TIMES 
THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD 


UPPOSE your wife were to ask 
S you some morning, as you were 
leaving for your place of business, 
to be sure and buy some double petunia 
seeds on your way home that evening. 
And suppose you should actually re- 
member her request and stop at a seed 
store. In spite of this strange feat of 
memory, you are just an average man, 
knowing little or nothing about petu- 
nias. Until the seeds were mentioned, 
you thought a petunia was a gland. 
Pituitary or petunia, it was all the same 
to you. So now, after guessing at the 
requirements for a flower bed, you say 
to the clerk: 

“Give me an ounce of double petunia 
seeds.” 

The clerk is threatened with apoplexy. 
He repeats the words interrogatively. 

“Yes,” you say, “I want enough to 
make a nice bed of flowers.” 

“Well,” Allison Gray, in the American 
Magazine, reports the imaginary clerk 
as saying, with a glance of mingled 
scorn and pity, “an ounce of double 
petunia seeds will produce thousands 
and thousands of plants and will cost 
you, at a rough guess, about two thou- 
sand dollars a pound!” 

It’s your turn to stutter now. But 
you manage to explain that you don’t 
want a petunia farm! You just want a 
nice little bed in the back yard. 

“All you need is a packet of seeds,” 
says the clerk. 

He produces a very small envelope, 
takes your fifty cents, and then re- 
marks: “Guess you don’t know much 
about double petunia seeds. Let me 
show you.” 

He tears open the packet and care- 
fully extracts another and smaller en- 
velope. 

“The seeds are in the inner envelope,” 
he explains. “But you'll have to look 
sharp, or you won’t find ’em. People 
often bring a packet back and call it 
empty, when it had enough of these 


seeds in it to start a garden. They are 
smaller than grains of sand.. Sometimes 
they are mixed with sand when planted. 
That’s the only way people can see that 
they have planted them.” 

You tuck the little envelope in your 
waistcoat pocket and go off with some- 
thing new to think about. Two thousand 
dollars a pound! Why, that is more 
than six times the value of pure gold. 
And for flower seeds! 

The reason why they are so precious, 
we read, is because double petunias do 
not go to seed of themselves as do other 
flowers. Where, then, does this gold- 
dust twin of horticulture come from 
and how is it perpetuated? This is the 
explanation given: 


“The nurseryman plants a row of single 
petunias and, next to it, a row of double 
petunias. Soon the two rows of plants 
begin to bloom;. and all summer long one 
man is kept busy, carrying the pollen from 
the double flowers and putting it into the 
heart of the single flowers. This is called 
pollination. It is usually done by bees 
and butterflies. When they visit one flower 
in search of honey, they get some of the 
pollen on their feet and their bodies. Then 
they fly to another flower; and as they 
burrow down into its heart, some of this 
imported pollen is rubbed off and remains 
there, fertilizing the flower so that its 
seeds will germinate. 

“But the seedsman cannot depend on this 
hit-and-miss method in regard to double 
petunias, which—except in the case of one 
variety, recently developed—bear no seeds. 
The single ones do have seeds. So one man 
spends his summer pollinating the single 
flowers from the double ones. But the 
result of all this labor is only three or 
four ounces of seeds that will produce 
double petunias.” 


More extensive use of sun baths in the 
treatment of tuberculosis has been urged 
upon the French Academy of Medicine by 
Dr. Armand Delille, who reports that a 
number of tubercular and peritonitis cases 
have’ been cured by sun baths in various 
sanitariums in southern France. 
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in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 

Jay E. House has spoken of the 
flickering inspirations of the columnist. 
There are periods, he says, in which 
nothing he reads or sees or hears car- 
ries a wallop to him, and “no man can 
impart a wallop unless he has first felt 
the shock of it himself.” In such 
periods of stress the columnist looks 
about him for a new trick, but it is 
Mr. House’s experience that when he 
has to reach for his efforts they are 
never there. “An effect to be any good 
must come right up and eat out of the 
columnist’s hand.” 

One of the columnists who impresses 
us as possessing the kind of power 
that Mr. House admires is H. I. Phil- 
lips. Mr. Phillips’ column, so long a 
feature of the New York Globe, has 
been transferred, since the merger of 
the Globe and Sun, to the New York 
Evening World. 

Mr. Phillips is shocked by the prev- 
alence of “bucketing” and suggests that 
some plan be worked out for cleaning 
up Wall Street. He says: 


[: recent “Confessions,” published 


“They are talking of an Imperial 
Kleagle of Wall Street, a High Commis- 
sioner, a Dictator or Grand Exalted Czar 
to do for the world of high finance what 
Judge Landis is doing: for baseball and 
Will Hays for the movies. The brokers 





Street has seriously considered doing some- 
THING instead of doing someBODY. 
* * 7 


“The Dictator plan may be very pretty, 
but what the Street needs mostly is some- 
thing to remove superfluous skins. 

* + * 

“For once in history there are almost 
as many busted brokerage houses as there 
are busted customers. Old established 
firms are blowing up every few minutes. 
Every time a Wall Street broker hears a 
door slam suddenly he instinctively throws 
his books out of the window and shouts 
‘I surrender!’ If you want to get a dull 
stare from an operator these days repeat 
the old adage, ‘There is no such word as 
FAIL!’ 

7 * * 

“Brokers leave their offices for lunch 
and return to find a double-cross marking 
spot where the business last stood. Card 
writers report a great demand for door 
placards reading ‘OUT TO JAIL. RE- 
TURN IN SIX YEARS.’” 


Another of the newspaper humorists 
whose wit is fresh and spontaneous is 
Will Rogers. He has been credited as 
carrying forward, in the “Ziegfeld 
Follies,” the tradition of Aristophanes. 
Be that as it may, he summons political 
affairs to “come right up and eat out 
of” his hand, and, whether on the stage, 
or in after-dinner speeches, or in the 
department, “Slipping the Lariat Over,” 
that he has been running in the New 





realize some- York Times, 
thing has got he inevitably 
to be done ‘for gets the re- 
the good of the sponsive 
sport. And laugh. One 
the good of the f hi , 1 
sports. 1a of his atest 
* * * isaac RES : articles de- 
“This is the BARNUM WAS RIGHT ! scribes how 
—From H. I. Phillips’ col } 
first time Wall the New York Evening Worl. Will Hays 
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(“ex-Man of Letters”) and Ambassador 
Harvey attended a performance of the 
“Follies” : 


“Will brought in as his guest among 
various other Notables, Mr. George Har- 
vey, the Late Ambassador to the weddings 
at the municipal Court of Jesse James 
(somewhere in England). Well, that gave 
me a good chance to relate to the audience 
a few little personal characteristics, and, 
say, he sure did prove himself a good 
fellow. ... 

“T told him that on account of us carry- 
ing such little trade with Foreign Coun- 
tries I doubt very much if we will send 
an Ambassador over any more. I told 
him how glad we were to see him, but 
were just a little disappointed that he did 
not have on his Knee Breeches. All of 
which he took in 
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This is the 
is fast taking the United 
We have now 17 golf courses in 
It is the greatest 
device ever discovered for keeping the 


keep the gallery in hand. 
game that 
States. 
and around St. Louis. 


middle classes quiet. The British took 
the:throne away from the Scotch. They 
took their country. They said to them: 
‘Here are your golf sticks. You fellows 
go and play golf.’ The Scotch have never 
bothered the British since. The great fail- 
ure in British colonial history has been 
the failure to interest the Irish in golf. 
Chicago is like that. It is the only city in 
America where the population fights 
all the time. Chicago is a battle. If it 
would be interested in golf it would be as 
tractable as Scotland. If you are in- 
terested in golf you are interested in the 
Government or the economic system. You 

have troubles of 





the very best of 
spirit. Well, nat- 
urally, he would, 
as a Diplomat’s job 
is to make some- 
thing appear what 
it ain’t. 

“You think I say 
something bad 
about these prom- 
inent men. You 
ought to hear what 
he used to say 
about them in that 


a thought! 





A HOT-WEATHER SONG 


I feel so excessively lazy, 

I neglect what I oughtn’t to should! 
My notion of work is so hazy 

That I couldn’t to toil if I would! 


I feel so exceedingly silly 
That I say all I shouldn’t to ought! 
And my mind is as frail as a lily; 
It would break with the weight of 


—From Don Marquis’ column in 
the New York “Tribune.” 


your own. Great 
as the problems of 
Britain are, the 
troubles of Scot- 
land and Troon are 
greater still. When 
Government in our 
own country need- 
ed a rest we did 
the sensible thing 
and elected Mr. 
Harding, a golf 
player. Golf would 
make the I. W. W. 
respectable. It 








Paper he had, 
called Harvey’s 
Weekly. 


“Why, he got so bad he had offers from 
both Political sides to buy him off. The 
Republicans got him, on account of this 
Ambassadorship to offer, as, of course, 
the Democrats had nothing to offer him. 
They didn’t have anything for themselves. 
So now they have got to keep him in work 
or he will revive that Paper again.” 


Here is a practical suggestion made 
by Clark McAdams in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. He offers golf as the 
hope of a troubled world and finds in 
it “the greatest device ever discovered 
for keeping the middle classes quiet”: 


“In Scotland everybody plays golf or is 
interested in it. Three thousand people 
were expected down from Glasgow on the 
opening day of the British Open at Troon, 
and 42 stewards had been provided to 





would never agi- 
tate again. None of its members would 
go to Leavenworth except to a golf tourna- 
ment. Golf is the hope of a troubled world.” 


Christopher Morley offers the follow- 
ing cheerful thoughts in the New York 
Evening Post: 


“The great successes of American life 
(at this instant’s meditation) seem to be 
open air camping, plumbing, public li- 
braries, big hotels, breakfast foods, strip 
cartoons, grape fruit, a general diffusion 
of semi-education, an eagerness to be 
taught but reluctance to listen to more 
than the first five minutes of any genuine 
instruction, safety razors, and a healthily 
increasing skepticism as to the workability 
of government by hap-hazard popular 
vote....It is really astonishing how 
cheerful and elated one feels when writing 
a paragraph like this.” 
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_Safety—and Safe Interest 
Rates 


TO the conservative August investor, the cur- 
rent Straus Bond offerings hold out sound, at- 
tractive, and well diversified investment possi- 
bilities. First and foremost, they afford you-— 
Safety—intrinsically sound securities, backed 
by a record of 41 years without loss or delay 
in payment to any investor, selected and safe- 
guarded. by the largest, most expert, and 
most thoroughly equipped organization of 
its kind in the United States. 


Safe Interest Rates—6 to 642%, the largest rate 
on first mortgage bonds under present con- 
ditions consistent with conservatism and 
real safety. 


These bonds are secured by properties diver- 
sified from the Atlantic to the Pacific. They are 
in $1000, $500 and $100 amounts, and are 
offered in serial maturities from two to about 
twenty years. Write today for August offerings. 
Ask for 
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to invest would consider one ques- 

tion seriously before exchanging 
cash for securities, there would be 
fewer disappointments and far less la- 
mentation over money matters. This 
is the question: 

“Do I desire to become a partner in 
a business enterprise, running the ordi- 
nary risks of a partnership for the sake 
of substantial profits; or would it be 
better for me to become the creditor of 
a corporation or firm, buying merely 
a fixed income for a stated period and 
securing a pledge that my money be re- 
turned to me when that period has ex- 
pired?” 

No definite and prescribed answer to 
this question exists; it rests with the 
individual. A satisfactory investment 
for one person may be decidedly unsat- 
isfactory for another, and.the fact that 
differences in requirements do exist 
between investors lends poipt and em- 
phasis to the question. The one at- 
tracted by the thought of partnership 
and large returns, when earned, buys 
stocks. The investor who is content 
with the moderate, periodic “rental” 
paid by a borrower for borrowed money 
buys bonds. There are good stocks and 
indifferent stocks—successful partner- 
ships and others less successful. There 
are sound bonds and bonds less secure 
—strong debtors and unstable debtors. 

The purpose of this article is not to 
measure either bonds or stocks in a 
fashion to disparage either class as in- 
vestments. Just as the individual in- 
vestor must needs determine the kind 
of security that fit his requirements, so 
each bond and stock must be, weighed 
on its individual merits. There are 
scores of stocks which, in point of se- 
curity and intrinsic worth in assets and 


| F every man and woman with funds 


earning power, rank far ahead of many 
good bonds. The junior shares of cer- 
tain old-established industrial corpora- 
tions are yielding a cash dividend re- 
turn of less than 444%, not because the 
dividend rates are low, but for the 
reason that the prices are high. If 
you will note quotations and dividends 
of several Standard Oil Company 
shares, you will find an iNustration of 
what a sustained demand from inves- 
tors—partners, in other words—can do 
to stocks of valuable, well - managed 
corporations. , 

Nor is it necessary to select shares 
of companies whose wealth and con- 
servatism are widely known to decide 
that many stocks enjoy a superior in- 
vestment classification. A leading au- 
thority on investments has declared that 
stocks listed on the great Stock Ex- 
changes are not representative of this 
kind of security. His reasoning was 
based on the fact that listed issues are 
more subject to speculative influences 
than others, hence always in danger of 
displaying a discrepancy between worth 
and quoted market prices. A great 
many of the very best stocks are sel- 
dom dealt in on the markets, and when 
they change hands they pass from one 
genuine investor, who has been moved 
to sell by causes.often remote from his 
desires, to another investor in true 
values and steady income. 

If you are interested in the subject, 
jot down on paper the names of several 
companies which manufacture goods 
bearing long-established trade-marks. 
Take the safety razor, baking powder, 
condensed milk, shoe, watch, toilet 
goods, paint, chemical and many other 
specialty companies, and when you 
have a representative list, inquire into 

(Continued on page 236) 
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“an organization which = 
traces and locatescars ~ 
and gives prompt notice 

of arrival.” 






































Domestic and Foreign 
Collections 


‘THIS Company handles an 

unusually large volume 
of collection business. Its ser- 
vice extends to all foreign 
countries, as well as through- 
out the United States. 


Through our own branch 
offices in Europe, and our cor- 
respondents in this country 
and abroad, we render an ex- 
ceptional service. 


For handling drafts drawn 
on New York and vicinity, we 
have an organization which 
traces and locates cars, gives 
prompt notice of arrival, 
makes speedy presentation of 
drafts; and in other ways ex- 
pedites payment. 

We invite you to send your 
collections through us. Full 
details will be sent on request 
to our Collection Department. 
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No loss to any investor in 50 years 








How $10 a Month 
Becomes $22, ,000 


Nation’s Capital 


SMALL SUMS. saved systematically run 
into big money when interest is com- 
pounded at 642% or 7%. Between the 
vigorous age of 25 and the retirement age 
of 65 #man can amass more than $22,000 
simply by making a first payment of $10 
and then putting aside $10 a month under 
our Investment Savings Plan. 

Of that $22,000 only $4,800 is principal 
paid by the investor. All the rest—$17,- 
200—is compound interest. 


An important feature. of our Investment 
- Savings Plan is that it pays 644% or 7% 
compound interest on all partial pay- 
ments. That makes it valuable to large 
investors as well as to small investors. 
It does away with “idle funds” problems. 


Another important feature is our 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE of prin- 
cipal and savings-bank interest that pro- 
tects you if for any reason you are unable 
to complete your purchase. You are not 
required to make monthly payments if 
it is more convenient for you to pay at 
longer intervals. 

Give some thought and study to this 
question of systematic savin Let us 
send you our illustrated boo let, “How 
To Build An Independent Income.” «It 
will be sent free of charge and without 
obligation, and you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that it comes from a 
house that has a record of 50 years of 
proven safety in the Nation’s Capital. 


Denominations: $100, $500, $1,000 
Maturities: 2 to 15 years 
State and Federal Tax Free Features 


” Ask for Booklet A-18 
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(Continued from page 234) 

the status of the shares of these corpo- 
rations. You will not, of course, find 
all of them bearing a high investment 
flavor, but a surprising number will be 
found to be genuine investments, com- 
manding high prices. Some will not be 
easily marketed, except among buyers 
who know about them, but these pur- 
chasers will usually be ready to snap 
them up. Most of this class of partner- 
ship certificates will prove upon exami- 
nation to have attained investment Ppref- 
erence through long years of seasoning, 
backed py sound manufacturing and 
merchandising practice. 

No, it would be unfair to make any 
Sweeping statements about stocks as 
investments. The fact that stocks lend 
themselves to speculative influences 
more readily than do bonds is not the 
result of inherent values but of the 
nature of the security itself. As busi- 
ness fluctuates, with good years and 
bad years, stocks, representing partner- 
ship interest, quite naturally will move 
up or down in relation to the expansion 
or shrinkage of profits. The stocks of 
well-managed companies very often pay 
a moderate dividend year after year; 
if a prosperous year comes along, extra 
dividends are disbursed. The “regular” 
distribution, however, sets the basic 
investment standing of the shares. 

The investor who fails to strike a 
balance of the really essential qualities 
of a security may refuse a bargain in 
a stock in order to buy a bond of doubt- 
ful worth. The writer recalis two secu- 
rity offerings which appeared in a cer- 

(Continued on page 238) 


























Get 25% More Income 


Make safe investments but get greater re- 
turns by placing your money where heavy 
demand for capital raises interest rates. By 
dealing direct with us you can get fine First 
Mortgage Bonds to yield 7, 7% and 8%. 
Send coupon for full information. 
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—North American Mortgage Company— 
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The “Reason Why” of A 


7% Investment 


‘THE safety and liberal yield of Southern first mortgage bonds 
are based upon two unusual conditions, which make the South 
of today a remarkably attractive field for investment: 


Safety: There has been no more striking instance of 
healthy expansion in trade, industry and population in 
any large section of the country than has occurred in 
the South during the last 25 years:—Investment safety 
is founded upon trade, industry and population. 


Yield: The South’s enormous resources, as yet only 
partially brought into use, are demanding (and obtain- 
ing) huge amounts of capital for their further develop- 
ment: A strong demand for capital results in a liberal rate. 


Time has proved that Miller First Mortgage Bonds were as good 
years ago, when the South possessed only a fraction of its present 
economic power, as they are today. They are as good today as 
they will be years hence, when they probably will pay less than 7%. 
If you wish to form an opinion of them now, instead of waiting 
until the rate is less profitable, we will gladly send you a leaflet 
which shows concisely how far Southern industry hasdeveloped,and 
what its resources for future development are. Just mail the coupon. 
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G.L.MILLER & (. | saeco 
a 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
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Send for our list of current investment rec- 
ommendations, describing Bonds, Notes 
and Preferred Shares yielding 5.50% to 8.00%. 


Ask for Circular DO-177 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
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BEAR MARKET 
STILL AHEAD ? 


In the first six months of this year the 
stock market lost about 50% of its total 
advance since 1921. 

This has since been reflected in a 

marked slowing down in industry. 

The fall months ahead, however, 
romise increased business activity. 
oes this mean materially higher prices 

for stocks in keeping with this increase, 

or must we look for a continuance of 
the bear movement? 

Our Investment and Speculative Bulle- 

tin—recently off the press—analyzes ex- 

isting conditions from this standpoint, 
making specific recommendations. It 
should be invaluable to all investors at - 
this time. A few copies are available 
for FREE distribution. 


Simply Ask for Bulletin CP-8 


American Institute of Finance 
141 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 




















(Continued from page 236) 

tain rural community at the same time 
a few years ago. One was in the shape 
of first mortgage bonds of a new rail- 
road projected through neighboring 
territory which was sadly in need of a 
common carrier. The other was stock 
of a coal mine in the Pocahontas region 
of West Virginia. On paper, the bonds 
looked like a safe investment, while the 
coal shares bore a speculative appear- 
ance. A country capitalist was per- 
suaded to buy several hundred shares 
of the stock at par because a friend 
was an officer of the coal company. But 
he began soon to question his judg- 
ment, and, as a “hedge,” he put an 
amount into the railroad bonds equal to 
the funds devoted to the stock. Within 
five years the railroad was in the hands 
of a receiver, while the coal company, 
beside paying 6% annual dividends on a 
regular quarterly basis, was declaring 
extras which sometimes amounted to 
10% a year. Ultimately, the railroad 
was disposed of as junk, while the coal 
shares recently sold upwards of 250% 
of par. 

As this is a true incident, it is worth 
a little examination. The railroad was 
needed by the farmers and dairymen of 
the region, but it soon developed that 
there was not sufficient traffic to meet 
running expenses, up-keep and bond in- 
terest. Then along came better high- 
ways and the motor truck, and the rail- 
way was doomed. The coal company, 
on the other hand, owned rich veins, 
easily mined and close to tidewater. It 
could produce at a moderate cost and 


(Continued on page 241) | 








“The Formula 
of Safety” 


describes in detail the numerous safeguards 
which should surround a First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bond. Reading this booklet may 
save you money. As the supply is limited we 
urge you to write today for it. 


Ask for Booklet C100 
AMERICAN BonD & MortcacE Co. 


Capital and Surplus over $3,500,000 
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EIGHT WAYS 


Will Be Sent 
Without Cost 


Eight ways to test the safety of your in- 
vestments are given in this interesting 
booklet, “How to Select Safe Bonds. ’’ 
This important booklet (thecoupon will 
bring your copy) has been prepared from 
the long and successful experience of 
George M. Forman & Company. Every 
investor, large or small, should know 
the facts it gives about getting a higher 
yleld with positive safety. 
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fo Test the Satety of 
Every [Investment 


1 Js Your Investment Protected by Property of 
Permanent Value? 


“How to Select Safe Bonds” tells why invest- 
ments should be protected by property having a 
permanent value well in excess of the amount of 
the entire loan. 


2 Does Your Claim Command Payment Before 
Other Obligations? 
“How to Select Safe Bonds” tells what securities 
come before all others in obligation ‘to pay 
promptly and fully. 

3 Has the Property a Sufficient Earning Power? 


“*How to Select Safe Bonds” tells why a safe prop- 
erty must have an annual earning power of at 
least two and a half times the total annual inter- 
est on the loan. 


4 Is the Property Adequately Protected by 


Insurance? 


An important consideration, as fire often wipes 
out overnight a valuable property. 


5 Is it Properly Managed? 


“How to Select Safe Bonds” tells why proper 
management is essential to insure prompt pay- 
ment of interest and principal upon maturity. 


6 Is the Title Clear? 


““How to Select Safe Bonds” tells a sure way of 
insuring against loss through faulty title. 


7 What is the Moral Character of the Borrower? 


As important as proper management—explained 
in this interesting booklet. 


8 Who Offers the Securities You Buy? 


“How to Select Safe Bonds”’ tells why even the ex- 
perienced iuvestor must depend for safety entirely 
upon the reputation and length of service of the 
Banking House offering the investment It tells of 
the conservative policy of painstaking investiga- 
tion and selection which has made it possible for 
George M. Forman & Company to sell bonds for 
38 years without loss toa customer, large or small. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 


105 West Monroe Street 


CHICAGO 


**38 Years Without Loss to a Customer” 


MAIL THIS REQUEST BLANK 


Let ‘* How to Select Safe Bends*’ show you definitely 

peau ~ can enjoy, with absolute safety, a larger in- 
your investment. Mail this request blank © 

joou copy Jef this interesting booklet. No obligation. 











George M. Forman & Compa 

Dept. 18 106 W. Monroe &t., ~~ im. 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a copy 
of your booklet, ‘‘How to Select Safe Bonds.’’ No 
solicitor is to call on me. 
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(Continued from page 238) 


enjoyed a good outlet for its coal even 
in the thin years before the Great 
War. Incidentally, the country capital- 
ist was able to bear the loss on his 
bonds with not much more than passing 
regret, for his extra coal dividends 
quickly began to act as an offset. 

As producers of income, stocks, as 
a whole, do not do as well as bonds. This 
may be surprising to some readers who 
have been fortunate enough to own 
shares which turned in 6 to 8% or more 
for long periods, and it will doubtless be 
doubly surprising to persons whose 
purchases of good stocks as investments 
brought, in the end, large profits. A 
student of investments not long ago 
checked the income results of twenty 
prominent railroad shares over a period 
of years, comparing them with the in- 
come return of an equivalent investment 
of money in bonds. The bonds had the 
better of it by a substantial margin, 
for some dividends were reduced and 
several were eliminated entirely, while 
bond interest was paid every half-year 
without cessation. 

The inference to be drawn from this 
comparison is that, all things being 
equal, the investor who considers stocks 
as stocks and bonds as bonds is better off 
if he stocks to bonds. And that seems to 
hold true for the average investor who 
has not the facilities for a careful sur- 
vey of underlying values or elects to se- 
cure the safety attached to a loan of his 
funds against property or collateral. 
For the average man, the writer be- 
lieves that stocks have a place in an 
investment schedule chiefly to give “‘bal- 
ance.”” And in this connection preferred 
stocks should have first call. 

A preferred stock stands half-way 
between a partnership interest and a 
creditor interest, in a sense, although 
it is really the interest of a partner pure 
and simple. It is possible to buy many 
preferred stocks which have yielded 
their 6% or 7% or more for ten, twenty, 
thirty years and longer, irrespective of 
business and money conditions. For 
the investor who diversifies his hold- 
ings, a seasoned preferred stock at 7% 
acts to raise the average income of his 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Ad Years 100 % Safe 


1 Mortgage 
Hpvestrments 


Get this unusual 
investment book free 


Whether you are a large or small investor, capi- 
talist, bank director or wage earner—whether 
you buy stocks, bonds or real estate—wherever 
you are—whatever you do—this book will be of 
vital interest to you—be of direct, positive value. 


An investment 
book that is different 


Nothing like this book has ever been published. 
It contains a unique security map of Chicago— 
a graphic chart of Chicago, ‘the 13th State of the 
Union,’’ teeming with salient facts—a picturiza- 
tion of financing a city, and the only clear chart 
ever published of the evolution of Real Estate 
first mortgages. 

Besides living facts never before printed in any 
form anywhere, this book contains all the net 
experience gained by Cochran & McCluer Co. 
in an active career of 42 years in the real estate 
investment business. It contains the A B C facts 
that lead trustees, banks, trust companies, cor- 
porations and investors to secure safety with high 
yield through Cochran & McCluer Certified 
First Mortgage Real Estate Gold Bonds. It lists 
and describes the security behind six preferred 
offerings with choice of maturities for diversifi- 
cation. And last but not least, it explains the 
Cochran & McCluer plan that suits the purse 
and purpose of every investor. 


Write for the book today 
This valuable book is free. Asking for it obli- 
gates you in no way—no salesman will call. 


Cochran&MCluer Co, 


46 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIL. 
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Are You Skating 
On Thin Ice? 


There might be an excuse for the | 


skater who, alone and unwarned, crashes 
through thin ice—but surely not when 


it’s’ just as convenient for him to skate 


on a pond that has been tested, where | 


the bad spots are appropriately marked. | 


So, too, with the investor who invests | 


blindly in securities that have not been 


thoroughly investigated. His is the risky 


and unprofitable way. 


And it’s 
there is a short cut to the safer pond. 


The Brookmire compass shows the way. 


A description of the Brookmire compass 


and the service for investors which 


built around it, will be sent free on | 


request, together with late bulletins. 


Merely ask for pamphlet C. O. 14 free. 


Fe ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 
15 West 45th Street New York 


* The Original System of forecasting fram Economic Cycles” 





(Continued from page 241) 
securities. More than that, a good stock 
frequently imparts a degree of market- 
ability to security holdings which the 
bonds in a diversified investment list 
do not possess. And again, stocks, 
whether preferred or common, lighten 
the tax burden because they are not 
subject to the normal Federal income 
tax. 

In judging preferred stocks the error 
is often made of comparing them with 
bonds in respect to security. One often 
hears about this or that preferred issue, 
“In that company, the preferred shares 
are just as good as the company’s 
bonds.” Structurally, such a relation is 
impossible. If a company has both bonds 
and preferred stock, the bonds, held by 
creditors, have the right to full satis- 
faction in assets, in case of dissolution, 

(Concluded on page 244) 
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y's HE ROYCROFT INN is one of a group of buildings 7 

se composing the famous Roycroft, founded by Elbert 

= Hubbard. 

tis- Built twenty-five years ago by The Roycrofters, it lays 

ion, no claim to that architectural beauty which has been de- 
fined as “frozen music”; but it is part of the monument 

a to a great soul—a monument which, to quote Madame 
De Stael, “is like continual and stationary music which 

- one hears for one’s good as one approaches it.” 


Elbert Hubbard built his great heart into it; and with 
him toiled his people, and their lives were builded with 
his own into the walls. 

Erected for the purpose of providing suitable provision 
for rest and recreation, thousands annually make a Little 
Journey to the Home of The Roycrofters—that com- 
munity of craftsmen whose work is internationally famed 
—finding pleasure and profit thereby. 

There you will find all those things that make for your 
re-creation and comfort—good food, splendid service, a 
companionship of congenial folks. 

Whether you come alone, with another, with your 
family, or with a party of friends, the same hearty wel- 
come and hospitality awaits. 

If your auto-club, society or order have a special auto- 
mobile outing in mind, write us for facts and figures. 


ap THE ROYCROFT INN 


Elbert Hubbard II, Host 
ROYCROFT-TOWN EAST AURORA 





NEW YORK 
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That week end trip 
was made possible hy 


ycos 


OU didn’t necessarily consult 

your thermometer or stormo- 
guide before starting—but your 
car itself couldn’t have been 
made by luck and guess. 


From the engine to the tires, 
from the smallest switch to the chassis 
and body, even the enamel and wind- 
shield, all are the result of Temperature, 
properly controlled. Just as carefully asa 
doctor watches his patient’s temperature 
in a critical case—does the modern manu- 
facturer watch his product in the making. 
For three-quarters of a century more 
scientific instruments for recording, indi- 
cating and controlling temperature have 
been made in this country by the Taylor 
Instrument Companies than by all other 
manufacturers together. In many estab- 
lishments can be found Tycos instru- 
ments with a longer record of dependable 
service than any other employee. 

And in the home the Stormoguide 

told the weather forecast, so the fam- 

ily were «quipped for the occasion. 


Taylor [Instrument Companies 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Canadian Plant, Tycos Building, Toronto 


There’s a Tycos or Taylor 
Thermometer for cvery purpose 














(Concluded from page 242) 
before anything is due to the preferred 
stock owners. Bondholders are entitled 
to their interest, and all their interest, 
before the preferred stock receives any 
dividends. 

The purchaser of preferred stocks to 
diversify his investments should not 
think that these shares give him rights 
equal to the rights of bondholding credi- 
tors. What he needs to do is make sure 
that his requirements provide for the 
inclusion of stocks; then select only 
such issues as will warrant the belief 
in sustained dividends. As far as he 
can, he should buy issues sufficiently 
well supported by assets and earning 
power to maintain the market price 
close to the price he pays. The latter 
requirement, however, is far less im- 
portant than the careful choice of pre- 
ferred stocks whose history proves that 
assets and earnings are sufficiently 
large and stable to maintain real invest- 
ment values indefinitely. 
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....And Departing Leave Behind Them 
Footprints on the Sands of Time 
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T° understand the great minds of 
earth: to catch and perpetuate their 
message—so that the footprints of those 
who have lived nobly—wisely—glori- 
ously—shall not be washed away by 
the tides of the ages—that is a life work 
itself for a master. 
Elbert Hubbard has done it. The 
Great inspired him to happiness and 
success. He shares with you this 
inspiration in his 


Little Journeys to the Homes of the Great 


times. 


O read them 


is to understand where 
Hubbard found the inspiration for start- 
ing the Roycroft Shops. He lived on intimate 
terms with the Great of all nations and all 
And in the same intimate terms he 
tells about them; their hopes and fears—de- 
lightful details of their private life—the 








ELBERT HUBBARD’S ROYCROFTERS 
And How They Came To Be— 


HEY are a joyous group of men and women who were 
taught by their founder that ‘‘art is merely the ex- 
pression of a man’s joy in his work.’’ And they 
express their joy by the beautiful objects of art which 
come from their hands. 
Sanely and happily they live on the identical spot where 
cnee a tiny building sheltered only their teacher—Elbert 
ilubbard. 
Drawn to Hubbard’s shop from the neighboring farms 
they stayed because he offered them creative work—work 
they loved to do. 


Defiance Rears Its Head 


And all this came about because Elbert Hubbard had cer- 
tain things to say—things that no publisher would print. 
But nothing could stop Rim and he determined to become 
his own publisher. 
A love of truth and beauty opened a wide avenue to 
Elbert Hubbard. It led him first to print his own 
thoughts; then to print the thoughts of great men who 
had inspired him. It served to inspire his followers to 
see ‘“‘not how cheaply but how well’’ their products could 
be made. 
Everything they used they made themselves. Boys and 
girls from the neighborhood who were considered ‘‘no 
account,” under his tutelage in The Roycroft Shops be- 
came worthy citizens. What was his secret? He believed 
ihat in all men’s souls there is beauty eager to be re- 
leased; that given half a chance it will blossom forth. 
If one of his young people failed at one job, he was given 
another, and another, until he found the work for which 
he was best suited. 

The Roycrofters’ Memorial to Hubbard 
They no longer need to be spurred on and encouraged as 
in the early days. But they still look for inspiration to 
the great life work of their master. 
And to show their gratitude to him, they have outdone 
themselves in the splendid Memorial Edition which they 
themselves have made of these 


LITTLE JOURNEYS TO THE HOMES OF THE GREAT 








motives that prompted their actions—the 
stumbling blocks they tripped over or avoided. 
In a delightful manner he brings the most 
ancient of great men to our modern world— 
to our every-day human level. We smile to find 
the same human weaknesses in these great men 
and are inspired and encouraged by them. 


A Worthy Tribute 


No stronger proof of devotion can he conceived than 
The Roycrofters’ superb memorial edition of Elbert Hub- 
bard’s most widely known work—his “Little Journeys to 
the Homes of the Great.” 

Complete in fourteen volumes, printed on deckle-edge 
paper, semi-flexible artcraft binding, each cover hand- 
somely embossed and modeled in colors, these books are 
truly the crowning example of “man’s joy in his work”— 
books that mould the mind and grace the home. 


Mail Coupon To-day for Journey Booklet 


FREE! 


be spread broadcast. 

Mail the coupon to-day and we will send you FREE 
a Little Journey Booklet with Elbert Hubbard’s world- 
famous “Message to Garcia,” and full particulars of the 
Memorial Edition. 


THE ROYCROFTERS 


East Aurora 


For a limited time we are dis- 
tributing this beautiful edition at a 
special price, so low that it cannot 


New York 


t The Roycrofters, East Aurora, N. Y. 

| Please send me FREE the Little Journey Booklet con- 
| taining Elbert Hubbard’s “A Message to Garcia,”’ also 
l full particulars of the Memorial Edition, the very special 
| Price and your easy payment plan. 
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(Continued from page 188) 
spoke without geniality. “You put it out 
there.” 

“Oh, yes, I will,” Mr. Loomis returned 
mockingly. “I will for ten dollars.” 

“Not I,” said Old Bill. “Five is foolish 
enough.” And Smithie agreed with him. 
“Nor me!” 

“All right, then. If you’re afraid of 
ten, I keep it. I thought the ten’d scare 
you.” 

“Put that dollar on the table,” Collinson 
said. “I’ll put ten against it.” 

There was a little commotion among 
these mild gamesters; and someone said, 
“You’re crazy, Collie. What do you want 
to do that for?” 

“IT don’t care,” said Collinson. “That 
dollar’s already cost me enough, and I’m 
going after it.” 

“Well, you see, I want it, too,’ Charlie 
Loomis retorted cheerfully; and he ap- 
pealed to the others. “I’m not askin’ him 
to put up ten against it, am I?” 

“Maybe not,” Old Bill assented. “But 
how long is this thing goin’ to keep on? 
It’s already balled our game all up, and 
if we keep on foolin’ with these side bets, 
why, what’s the use?” 

“My goodness!” the host exclaimed. “J’m 
not pushin’ this thing, am I? J don’t want 
to risk my good-luck piece, do I? It’s 
Collie that’s crazy to go on, ain’t it?” He 
laughed. “He hasn’t showed his money 
yet, though, I notice, and this ole shack is 
run on strickly cash principles. I don’t 
believe he’s got ten dollars more on him!” 

“Oh, yes, I have.” 

“Let’s see it, then.” 


OLLINSON’S nostrils distended a lit- 

tle; but he said nothing, fumbled in 
his pocket, and then tossed the one-hun- 
dred-dollar bill, rather crumpled, upon the 
table. 

“Great heavens!” shouted Old Bill. “Call 
the doctor: I’m all of a swoon!” 

“Look at what’s spilled over our nice 
clean table!” another said, in an awed 
voice. “Did you claim he didn’t have ten 
on him, Charlie?” 

“Well, it’s nice to look at,” Smithie ob- 
served. “But I’m with Old Bill. How long 
are you two goin’ to keep this thing goin’? 
If Collie wins the luck piece, I suppose 
Charlie’ll bet him fifteen against it, and 
then—” 

“No, I won't,” 
“Ten’s the limit.” 

“Goin’ to keep on bettin’ ten against it 
all night?” 

“No,” said Charlie. “I tell you what 
I’l] do with you, Collinson; we both of us 


Charlie interrupted. 
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seem kind o’ set on this luck piece, and 
you’re already out some on it. I’ll give 
you a square chance at it and at catchin’ 
even. It’s twenty minutes after nine. I’ll 
keep on these side bets with you till ten 
o’clock, but when my clock hits ten, we’re 
through, and the one that’s got it. then 
keeps it, and no more foolin’. You want 
to do that, or quit now? I’m game either 
way.” 

“Go ahead and deal,” said Collinson. 
“Whichever one of us has it at ten o’clock, 
it’s his, and we quit.” 

But when the little clock on Charlie’s 
green-painted mantel shelf struck ten, the 
luck piece was Charlie’s and with it an 
overwhelming lien on the one-hundred- 
dollar bill. He put both in his pocket. 
“Remember,” he said, “this ain’t my fault; 
it was you that insisted,” he said, and 
handed Collinson four five-dollar bills as 
change. 


LD BILL, platonically interested, dis- 
covered that his cigar was sparkless, 
applied a match, and casually set forth his 
opinion. “Well, I guess that was about as 
poor a way of spendin’ eighty dollars as I 
ever saw, but it all goes to show there’s 
truth in the old motto that anything at all 
can happen in any poker game! That wasa 
mighty nice hundred-dollar bill you had on 
you, Collie; but it’s like what Smithie said: 
a piece o’ money goes hoppin’ around from 
one person to another—it don’t care!— 
and yours has gone and hopped to Charlie. 
The question is, Who’s it goin’ to hop to 
next?” He paused to laugh, glanced over 
the cards that hadbeen dealt him, and 
concluded: “My guess is ’t some good- 
lookin’ woman ’!1 prob’ly get a pretty fair 
chunk o’ that hundred-dollar bill out o’ 
Charlie. Well, let’s settle down to the ole 
army game.” 

They settled down to it, and by twelve 
o’clock (the invariable hour of these pas- 
times in the old shack) Collinson had lost 
four dollars and thirty cents more. He 
was commiserated by his fellow gamesters 
as they put on their coats and overcoats, 
preparing to leave the hot little room. 
They shook their heads, laughed ruefully 
in sympathy, and told him he oughtn’t to 
carry hundred-dollar bills upom his person 
when he went out among friends. Old 
Bill made what is sometimes called an un- 
fortunate remark. 

“Don’t worry about Collie,” he said jo- 
cosely. “That hundred-dollar bill prob’ly 
belonged to some rich client of his.” 

“What!” Collinson said, staring. 

(Continued on page 248) 
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Special Offer 


to Nature Lovers 


Little Nature Library—4 Volumes, 1,104 Pages, 
2,891 Subjects, Profusely Illustrated in Colors— 
Sent on 10 days’ FREE EXAMINATION 


UNDREDS of the most interesting and absorb- 
ing stories you ever read are found in the four 
beautiful books of the Little Nature Library. Ex- 
perts—not cold scientists merely, but warm nature 
lovers in every fibre of their beings—give freely of 
their lore. 
One of them begins with the marvelous life of 
ithe trees. You come to understand how a tree 
breathes; how it digests its food; how it hibernates 


like certain animals, still alive, during the cold 
weather; how it provides in the fall for the spring 


to come. You learn to recognize the hundreds of 
species by leaf, by bark, by shape or stature. With 
this added knowledge the woods will present a thou- 
sand points of interest you never saw before. 

The next one tells of the birds. Fascinating nov- 
elettes, delicious little comedies, absorbing tragedies 
are spread before you in the life stories of over 500 
different bird species. You learn their songs and the 
meaning of the notes. You understand their wonderful 
guiding instincts. You appreciate their indispensability 
to human and animal life. You are prepared to recog- 
nize them on sight and to greet every one as a jolly, 
clever little friend. 

The wild flowers, more than a hundred thousand of 
them, present endless avenues of unflagging interest. 
All. the knowledge of a skilled botanist, combined with 
the insight for romance of a born story-teller, is offered 
you lavishly in the flower book. : 

And butterflies! Who has not marveled at their 
gorgeous beauty and wondered at their mysterious life- 
processes? The growth and development of those fairy 
creatures is fully and scientifically explained and illus- 
trated, and you are introduced to and made thoroughly 
acquainted with their numerous species and genera. 


The Little Nature Library 


The Little Nature Library consists of four handsome 
volumes containing more than 1,100 pages—with 144 
full-page illustrations in natural colors and 48 more in 
photographic black and white. Nearly 2,900 different 


subjects make it a perfect encyclopedia of its kind. The 
information is absolutely authoritative, written by recog- 
nized experts, yet put in easy, non-technical style that 
The titles are: 


will delight you. “Birds,” by Neltje 
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Do You Know 


Why certain wild flowers smell 
sweeter in the evening than in 
the morning? 

How the heavy seeds of the wild 
blackberry are carried to 
seemingly inaccessible places? 

What are the common and ,scien- 
tific names of all the numerous 
species of butterflies? 

Why a tree will die if only the 
bark is circled with a deep cut? 

When the buds actually form on 


Blanchan; 
“Trees,”’ by Ju- 


lia Ellen Rog- the twigs? Not in the spring, 
ers; “Wild as is usually thought. 
Flowers,” by Where the butterflies may be 
Neltje  Blan- found in winter? 

chan, and “But- Which bird never hatches its 


terflies,” by cares for its 


Clarence Weed. 


Send No Money 


For a limited time we are making a Very Special 
Offer on these wonderful books. We are offering to 
send them FREE to any nature lover for 7 days’ thor- 
ough examination. Merely fill out and mail the coupon 
below and they will come to you, at once, postpaid. 
Then examine them at your leisure for 7 days. Read 
as much as you like. If after 7 days’ examination you 
are not perfectly delighted, you may return them and 
you will be absolutely nothing out. But if you want to 


own eggs or 
young? 











keep them, as we feel sure you will, you not only can 
buy them now at en exceptionally low price, but you 
have three months in which to pay for them, at only 


$2 a month. 

Don’t let this opportunity pass. These are just the 
kind of books you have long wanted. Tear out the 
coupon NOW and mail it TO-DAY. Be sure to get in 
on this special offer. 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. L-208 Garden City, N. Y. 


NELSON ‘x go INC. 

Dept. L-208, Garden City, N. Y. 
Please _— me the Little Nature Library for my 7 days’ FREN 
examination. After 7 days I will either send you $1.50 and then 
$2.00 a month for 3 months, or return the books to you without 
owing you a cent. 


State 
a7; you prefer to pay cash, send only $7.00 in full payment. 
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‘SS = ~Sailing Eastward- 
‘in the Path of Speine 


Yan.26—June3;1924 


T? TRAVEL around the globe, into 

the heart of strange continents, 
where the call of the muezzin; the 
tinkle of temple bells, the songs of 
Geishas weave the spell of enchant- 
ment complete! A-dream which you 
too, perhaps, have wished to see 
come true. 


Within the compass of 130 days, you 
will come to know old civilizations, 
different people, odd customs; will 
visit Madeira, Gibraltar, historic and 
picturesque Mediterranean border- 


lands including Egypt and the Nile,’ 


India, Burma, Ceylon, Java, China, 
Philippines, Japan — at the height of 
Cherry Blossom time—Hawaiian Islands, 
San Francisco, Panama, etc. 


Cook’s Travel Service—with its unique 
chain of permanent offices all along 
the route—is conducting the cruise; 
the ship chartered is the now 
famous SAMARIA, which proved 
herself so eminently suitable 
during our 1923 Golden Jubilee 
Cruise. 


Leisure, Comfort and Luxury the Keynote 


Cruise Limited to 400 Guests 
Illustrated Literature on Request 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


NEW YORK 
245 Broadway 561 Fifth Ave. 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
Montreal Toronto Vancouver 
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(Continued from page 246) 

“Never mind, Collie; I wasn’t in earn- 
est,” the joker explained. “Of course [| 
didn’t mean it.” 

“Well, you oughtn’t to say it,” Collinson 
protested. “People say a thing like that 
about a man in a joking way, but other 
people hear it sometimes and don’t know 
he’s joking, and a story gets started.” 

“My goodness, but you’re serious!” Old 
Bill exclaimed. “You look like you had 
a misery in your chest, as the rubes say; 
and I don’t blame you! Get on out in the 
fresh night air and you’ll feel better.” 


H® was mistaken, however; the night 

air failed to improve Collinson’s spir- 
its as he walked home alone through the 
dark and chilly streets. There was indeed 
a misery in his chest, where stirred a sen- 
sation vaguely nauseating; his hands were 
tremulous and his knees infirm as he 
walked. In his mind was a confusion of 
pictures and sounds, echoes from Charlie 
Loomis’s shack: he .could not clear his 
mind’s eye of the one-hundred-dollar bill; 
and its likeness, as it lay crumpled on the 
green cloth under the droplight, haunted 
and hurt him as a face in a coffin haunts 
and hurts the new mourner. Bits of 
Smithie’s discursiveness resounded in his 
mind’s ear, keeping him from thinking. 
“In one person’s hands money’ll do good, 
likely, and in another’s it’ll do harm.”— 
“The dummy that said, ‘Money’s the root 
of all evil!’ ” 

It seemed to Collinson then that money 
was the root of all evil and the root of 
all good, the root and branch of all life, 
indeed. With money, his wife would have 
been amiable, not needing gay bachelors 
to take her to vaudevilles. Her need of 
money was the true foundation of the 
jealousy that had sent him out morose and 
reckless to-night; of the jealousy that had 
made it seem, when he gambled with 
Charlie Loomis for the luck dollar, as 
though they really gambled for luck with 
her. 

It still seemed to him that they had 
gambled for luck with her: Charlie had 
wanted the talisman, as Smithie said, in 
order to believe in his luck—his luck with 
women—and therefore actually be lucky 
with them; and Charlie had won. But as 
Collinson plodded homeward in the chilly 
midnight, his shoulders sagging and his 
head drooping, he began to wonder how he 
could have risked money that belonged to 
another man. What on earth had made 
him do what he had done? Was it the 
mood his wife had set him in as he went 

(Continued on page 250) 
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WAY TRAVEL 





Write to the Travel Infor- 
mation Department for infor- 
mation on Hotels and Resorts, 
Railroads and Steamship 
Lines. CurrENT OPINION 
through this Department will 
give you accurate travel infor- 
mation free of charge. 


If you are going to Europe, 
to the Orient, to the Pacific 
Coast or to the Atlantic Coast, 
or anywhere, let CuRRENT 
Opinion help you choose the 
best routes, the best places to 
stop, and tell you what to see 
en route. 


In writing, please be as 
specific as possible so that we 
can be of real service in help- 
ing you plan your trips. Ad- 
dress all inquiries to the 
Travel Information Depart- 
ment, CurrENT Opinion, 50 


W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 
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(Continued from page 248) 
out that evening? No; he had gone out 
feeling like that often enough, and noth- 
ing had happened. 

Something had brought this trouble on 
him, he thought; for it appeared to Collin- 
son that he had been an automaton, hav- 
ing nothing to do with his own actions. 
He must bear the responsibility for them; 
but he had not willed them. If the one- 
hundred-dolar bill had not happened to be 
in his pocket— That was it! And at the 
thought he mumbled desolately to himself: 
“I’d been all right if it hadn’t been for 
that.” If the one-hundred-dollar bill had 
not happened to be in his pocket; he’d have 
been “all right.” The one-hundred-dollar 
bill had done this to him. And Smithie’s 
romancing again came back to him: “In 
one person’s hands money’!l do good, like- 
ly; in another’s it’ll do harm.” It was the 
money that did harm or good, not the 
person; and the money in his hands had 
done this harm to himself. 

He had to deliver a hundred dollars 
at the office in the morning, somehow, 
for he dared not take the risk of the 
client’s meeting the debtor. There was a 
balance of seventeen dollars in his bank, 
and he could pawn his watch for twenty- 
five, as he knew well enough, by experi- 
ence. That would leave fifty-eight dollars 
to be paid, and there was only one way 
to get it. His wife would have to let him 
pawn her ring. She’d have to! 


W ITHOUT any difficulty he could: guess 

what she would say and do when he 
told her of his necessity: and he knew that 
never in her life would she forego the ad- 
vantage over him she would gain from it. 
He knew, too, what stipulations she would 
make, and he had to face the fact that he 
was in no position to reject them. The 
one-hundred-dollar bill had cost him the 
last vestiges of mastery in his own house; 
and Charlie Loomis had really won not 
only the bill and the luck, but the privilege 
of. taking Collinson’s wife to vaudevilles. 
But it all came back to the same conclu- 
sion: the one-hundred-dollar bill had done 
it to him. “What kind of a thing is this 
life?” Collinson mumbled to himself, find- 
ing matters wholly perplexing in a world 
made into tragedy at the caprice of a little 
oblong slip of paper. 

Then, as he went on his way to wake 
his wife and face her with the soothing 
proposal to pawn her ring early the next 
morning, something happened to Collinson. 
Of itself the thing that happened was 
nothing, but he was aware of his folly as 
if it stood upon a mountain top against 

(Concluded on page 252) 
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The Cunarder FRAN CONTA 


GREAT, new, twin-screw, turbine steamer, introducing—tru€ to Cunard 
tradition —- many novel and progressive ideas in construction and 
equipment, 


Superb, spacious public rooms—models of refinement and good taste; ex- 
quisite bedrooms with bedsteads, hot and cold running water and private 
-bathrooms—make the FRANCONIA stand out as an illustrious member of the 
famous Cunard Fleet, and a leader in the NEW YORK—QUEENSTOWN— 
LIVERPOOL service. 


She is especially the ship for those who love sports and are fond of physical 
exercise; they will delight in the FRANCONIA’S athletic equipment—her 
squash racquet court; ber enormous and luxurious swimming 1; her 
electric rays bath; her well equipped gymnasium—all part Op great 
Athletic Arena extending upward through two decks and occupying the 
whole width of the steamer. 


Altogether the FRANCONIA represents a new type; hers, too, is the distinc- 
tion of being the first steamer, especially designed as a Cruise Ship. She sails 
on November 15th on a Round the World Cruise under the management of 


the —" Express Company. 


— 


















NEW YORK to CHERBOURG and SOUTHAMPTON 


The Fastest Passenger Service 
De Luxe in the World 
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~ CLARK’S 4th CRUISE 


ROUND THE WORLD. 


From N. Y. Jan. 15 by specially chartered new Cu- 
narder “Laconia,” 20,000 tons, over a _ fascinating 
itinerary including Havana, Panama Canal, Los An- 
geles, Hawaiian Islands. 18 days in Japan and China, 
Manila, Java, Singapore, Burmah, option 18 days in 
India, Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, Naples, Riviera, with 
stop-over privileges in Europe. 


4 MONTHS, $1000 up 


| Hotel 
St. James 


Times Square 
Just off Broadway at 
109-113 West 45th St. 


Much favored by women 
traveling without escort 








i i ; Send postal for rates and booklet |, Lae a 
Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. W. Johnson Quinn, President “Sunshine in every room 


CLARK’S 21st CRUISE, FEB. 2nd 


aL M E D I T E R R A N E A N pointments of a well conditioned home, 


An Hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmosphere and ap- 





By specially chartered, sumptuous S. S. BALTIC wale Theatres, all principal shops and churches, 3 to 5 minutes’ 


(White Star Line), 23,884 tons. 65 days’ cruise. 18 days 2 minutes of all subways, “L’’ roads, surface cars, bus lines. 
in Egypt and Palestine; Spain, Athens, Rome, etc. 
$600 up, including Hotels, Guides, Drives, Fees, etc. Within 3 minutes Grand Central, 5 minutes Pennsylvania 


Frank C. Clark, Times Building, N. Y. —— 
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UD 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 
Summer Vacation Tours 
8 Days-$83.00 and up 


_~ 
™~ Including all Expenses 
All Outdoor Sports 
) or Sailing, Bathing, Golf, Tennis, 
Crystal Caves, Sea Gardens, etc. 
Bermuda is Cool in Summer. 
Average Summer Temperature 
77 deg 
No Passports oo 
Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial, Twin-Screw, Oil-Burning, 
Transatlantic Liners 


S. S. “Fort Victoria” and 
Ss. S. “Fort St. George” 


BCanadian 
PAY York ~Halifax~Quebec 


2 Delightful Yachting Cruises 
Leaving New York Aug. 4-18 
via Palatial Twin Screw, S.S. Fort Hamilton 
Stopping One Day (each way) at Halifax and 
Two Days at Quebec. Magnificent Scenery, 
Smooth Water, Cool Weather, Orchestra for 

















Dancing 
For Illustrated Booklets on Bermuda Tours 
ar Canadian Cruises write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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(Concluded from page 250) 
the sun—and so he gathered knowledge of 
himself and a little of the wisdom that is 
called better than happiness. 

His way was now the same as upon the 
latter stretch of his walk home from the 
office that evening. The smoke fog had 
cleared, and the air was clean with a night 
wind that moved briskly from the west; 
in all the long street there was only one 
window lighted, but it was sharply out- 
lined now, and fell as a bright rhomboid 
upon the pavement before Collinson. When 
he came to it he paused at the hint of an 
inward impulse he did not think to trace; 
and, frowning, he perceived that this was 
the same shop window that had detained 
him on his homeward way, when he had 
thought of buying a toy for the baby. 

The toy was still there in the bright 
window; the gay little acrobatic monkey 
that would climb up or down a red string 
as the string slacked or straightened; but 
Collinson’s eye fixed itself upon the card 
marked with the price: “35 cents.” 

He stared and stared. “Thirty-five 
cents!” he said to himself. “Thirty-five 
cents!” 


T BEN suddenly he burst into loud and 
prolonged laughter. The sound was 
startling in the quiet night, and roused 
the interest of a meditative policeman who 
stood in the darkened doorway of the next 
shop. He stepped out, not unfriendly. 

“What you havin’ such a good time over, 
this hour o’ the night?” he inquired. 
“What’s all the joke?” 

Collinson pointed to the window. “It’s 
that monkey on the string,” he said. 
“Something about it struck me as mighty 
funny!” 

So, with a better spirit, he turned away, 
still laughing, and went home to face his 
wife. 








For Sale at Muscle Shoals 


Subdivision containing 318 lots 
Price only $75.00 per lot 
One-third cash—easy terms 


J. D. WEEDEN, Owner, Florence, Ala. 








Plaza. 
parks and golf links. 
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Sheridan Road at Wilson Avenue, Chicago 


For your greater comfort, 
Chicago, come to the beautiful new Hotel Sheridan- 
Beaches and _ boulevards. Short ride to 
Eighteen minutes from down- 
elevated express and surface lines; motor 
busses to and from downtown, through Lincoln 
Park, stop at the door. 


on your next visit to 








Music and Dancing Evenings camgs) in U. 8S. Expert 


European plan. Rooms with private bath, $3 a day and up. 
Reservations are advisablé, Exceptional garage accommodations. 
Bidg., Chicago. 
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INFORMATION 


Free catalogs of all Girls’ or Boys’ eo ~Y a fully 
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Maintained by American Schools’ 
Write Room {101-C, Times Bidg., N. 
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* How Many Words Do 
YOU Know? 


Roosevelt knew 
125,000 words 


Lloyd George knows 
100,000 words 


Shakespeare knew 
24,000 words 


HE EDITOR of the New Standard Dictionary states that “the average well- 


educated American knows from 


60,000 to 70,000 words. ... Every 


well-read person of fair ability and education will be able to understand, 


as used, 50,000 words.” 


Compare the estimated vocabularies of Roosevelt and Lloyd George with 


Shakespeare’s, which was the largest of the 16th century. 


Milton’s, the next larg- 


est, numbered 13,000 words. It is apparent how amazingly the English language 


has grown. 


To-day in order to keep abreast of the times—to be among “The well-read 
people of fair ability” —a man must know twice as many words as did the Bard of 


Avon. 
master dramatist’s vocabulary. 


To forge ahead—to be a “well-educated American”—he should treble the 


Learn More Words and Earn More Money 


AN you put into graphic words the ideas and 

plans that vour mind conceives? Words so 

clear and convincing that others can readily 
understand your thought and are willing to cooperate 
in carrying it out? Words so vivid and eloquent that 
you are enabled to put through big business deals, 
make large and numerous sales, close important 
contracts? Words so forceful] that you carry your hear- 
ers or readers enthusiastically with you—so interest- 
ing that you hold their attention and gain your object? 


Do your business letters fully accomplish their 
purpose? Do your advertisements carry conviction— 
produce adequate results—sell your goods or bring 
inquiries, in sufficient quantities? 





Those stories that are so vivid in your mind—can 
you write them so that editors will accept them? 
Those sermons, the thought of which uplifts your 
own heart—can you compose them so that they will 
move, inspire, comfort, and guide your congrega- 
tion? 

We think in words and images. The larger our 
vocabulary, the more varied and interesting our 
thoughts. Men climb to eminence in public life and 
in business on ladders of words. The man whose 
speech is limited and crude is limited and crude in 
his ideas—his aspirations. His life is drab and un- 
interesting. He makes no progress. He arrives no- 
where. 


FREE 


“How to Become a Master of English” 


A Few Spare Minutes 


Fifteen minutes a day—at home or in office—will 
result in surprizing progress, 

This course is the busy man’s short-cut to a full, ex- 
pressive vocabulary and correct grammar. It does 
away with the time-consuming study of abstract rules. 
It. teaches correct speaking and writing quickly and 
practically. 

All lines of business, all trades, all professions, arts, 
and sciences, are represented among the thouands of 
Mr. Kleiser’s students. There are officers, directors, 
and department heads of great industrial organizations 
as well as their subordinates. There are men and 
women, boys and girls. 

Previous education or lack of it makes no difference. 

Enthusiastic endorsements of this remarkable Course 
have been written by such masters of English as John 
Burroughs, Mary Roberts Rineheart, Booth Tarkington, 
Irvin 8S, Cobb, Rupert Hughes, Ellis Parker Butler. 


This free booklet will show you how the Kliciser 
Personal Mail Course in Practical English and Mental 
Efficiency will enable you to add thousands of expres- 
sive words to your vocabulary—Use the right word in 
the right place—Write convincing and resultful letters, 
advertisements, stories, articles, sermons, etc.—Win 
promotion and higher pay—Become an interesting talker 
—Make yourself welcome in good society—Become in- | 
fluential in your community. 

eam GD GD ED GD ED GD GD GD GD aD CD = 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, C.0, 8-23 

354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen—Send me by mail, free of charge or obligation, the 
booklet, “How to Become a Master of English,’’ together with 
full particulars of the Grenville Kleiser Course in Practical English | 
and Mental Efficiency. 


Name 


Local Address. . 


Post Office 


Date. 
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LIFE contains 
these features: 


Clever illustrations and 
cartoons by 

Charles Dana Gibson 
Maxfield Parrish 

F. X. Leyendecker 

W. T. Benda 

T. S. Sullivant 


Verse by 


Oliver Herford 
Richard LeGallienne 
Arthur Guiterman 
Dorothy Parker 
Stoddart King 


Special features by 


James Montgomery Flagg 
Baird Leonard 

Gluyas Williams 

P. L. Crosby 


Editorials by 
E. S. Martin 


Theatre Guide by 
Robert C. Benchley 


Movies by 
Robert E. Sherwood 


Book Review by 
Diana Warwick 














Do you enjoy a good story 
and clever cartoons? 


YES? Then Read America’s Leading Humorous 
Weekly 


LIFE 


with its pages of the wittiest stories and 
verses full of humor and satire. Remember 
the times you have tried frantically to 
think of a good story? Your ability to tell 
a good story will help you out of many dif- 
ficulties. LIFE will bring you and your 
family smiles that will make you happy. 
It will give you a feeling of optimism and 
happiness and will help you cultivate a 
cheerful disposition which will make you 
a welcome guest everywhere. Let LIFE 
help you get the most out of life. 


Every issue is full of entertainment and 
things worth while. If you like fun and a 
jolly good laugh, you’ll like LIFE. Every- 
body enjoys LIFE—the boys and girls as 
well as Dad and Mother. 


Read LIFE regularly—you can secure 
your copy every Tuesday at the News- 
stand—only 15 cents. Or take advantage 
of our 


SPECIAL OFFER 
and be sure to get your copy every week. 


Clip this coupon and Mail to 


LIFE, 
598 Madison Ave., 
New York City 
Enclosed is ONE DOLLAR for which you may send 
LIFE for ten weeks to 


Add 80 cents for postage 
on subscriptions to Can- 
ada and $1.60 for foreign 
subscriptions. 


One Year, $5.00. 
Half Year, $2.50. 
Two Years, $9.00. 








Viind 
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tS of Victory 


HE Huns were invading the land, beat- 

ing back the defenders of civilization. 
Salammbo alone held the power to dismay the Bar- 
barians—if she would pay the price! How could one 
weak woman turn back the hordes of the enemy? What was 
the price which patriotism demanded that she pay? And when 
she paid it—? 
In Salammbo we walk the streets of the superstitious city. The brutal, uncontrolled Bar- 
barians stare us in the face. We are held in suspense as Matho, the giant Libyan, searches 
the forbidden temple, steals the sacred veil of the Goddess, and ’makes his wonderful escape. 
We tremble for the fascinating Salammbo as she goes on the fearful trip which saves her city, 
and we follow Hamilcar as he maneuvers to defeat the enemy ten times his number. This 
great romance teems with dramatic situations that defy description. 

This is but one of the irresistible stories offered you in the works of France’s great writer 
of realism and romance. You may now examine his complete works in your own home, 


The Fascinating Works of 


Gustave Flaubert 


Ten volumes which contain some of the greatest of all French writings. Flaubert was the origi- 
nator of realism in French literature. He is supreme in the art of word-painting. He creates char- 
acters which fascinate you and tells their stories with a vividness and power that are irresistible. 


Vivid Pictures of French Life Romance Never Surpassed 

These wonderful stories describe French life intimately The romances in Flaubert have held the world of 
—the gaiety and daring of the Parisienne, the intimate Book-Lovers enthralled. The development of their 
secrets of the demi-monde, the simple existence of the magnificent plots, their beauty and power of expres- 
peasants. Madame Bovary is the world’s masterpiece sion, their frankness and courage, make them incom 
of naturalistic romance. It tells the story of ‘its parable. Nothing in all literature is more superbly 


romantic than The Temptation of St. Anthony. 


characters, their ideals and aspirations, their frailties 
P ’ The gripping story of the immortal Herodias and the 


and falls, with wonderful frankness, truth and power. hennliiel Galeme te tld with @ beauty euoumesced. 
. . . ) d f 
Sentimental Education constructs a perfect image of Any selection you make from this wonderful eet, 


the lives of men and women in Paris, evading none whether it be The Castle of Hearts, A Simple Soul, 
of their problems, veiling none of their faults, telling St. Julien the Hospitaller, or any of the many others, 


all the truth, whether it illustrates the lofty or the will offer you the same fascinating entertainment and 
base in human nature. Every one of the many stories superb literary form. For Flaubert never fails to 
in this great set has an individual charm, both for its strike a responsive chord in the hearts and minds of 
subject matter and for its style. Once you read his readers. He tears aside the veil of pretense, of 
Flaubert, you will always delight in the fascination propriety, and paints the naked human soul in burn- 
of his writings. ing words of truth, whether they honor or damn. 


Ten Volumes—Sent on Approval—Send No Money Now 


These ten volumes with their wealth of good reading, their 24 rotogravure illustrations and substantial binding 
will be sent for examination without obligating you in any way to purchase them. You may examine them in 
your own home for ten days. Judge for yourself whether you need these books and then if you wish return 
them to us. All that you must do now is to send the 
coupon so that one of these sets may be reserved for you. 





FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Publishers, 
50 West 47th St., New York, N. Y. 

Send me, charges prepaid, the 10-volume set of Flaubert's 
works. IL agree to return them within 1° days after de 
livery, or if I decide to keep them, I will pay $1 after 
10 days and $2 a month for 7 months Deduct 10% if 
cash in full is sent with coupon. 


Special Price On 200 Sets—Act Now 


These two hundred sets of the great French master are the last 
sets in existence of this edition and were sold to us by _the 
St. Dunstan Society in order to realize cash on their stock. They 
were bought at a price for which they could not be manufactured 
now. We were able to get only two hundred sets, which are on 
their way to our stockroom in New York. When these sets are 
sold the works of Gustave Flaubert will be available only in the 
binding costing over $50.00. If you want these books you must act 
immediately. Shipments will be made in the order of their receipt 


up to two hundred. Now while you have this page before you sign NAME «1.01. e eee eee ceecrecencceseeccecsensersrenseanes 
the coupon and fill in your name and address and mail before it is 
too late to take advantage of this wonderful offer. pita 


| 
l 
! 
I 
} 
i] 
WM. H.WISE 2CO.,50W.47thSt.,NewYorkCity | 
) 


Occupation ...rccsccccccscvseccscsessvees seers C.0. 8-23 
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What IS Genuine 
Orange Pekoe Tea? 


T HAS nothing to do with oranges. “Orange Pekoe” is simply an oriental 
term to denote one of the different gradings of tea. And here is the 
point you should keep in mind when you buy Orange Pekoe—there are 
three distinct gradings: 
Flowery Orange Pekoe (tea of very finest quality) 
Broken Orange Pekoe (tea of very choice quality, 
Orange Pekoe (tea of average quality) 
The first two grades are very much superior to ordinary Orange Pekoe. 
Ridgways Genuine Orange Pekoe is the finest tea procurable, because it 
is composed only of the Flowery and Broken Orange Pekoes. 


Some teas marked “Orange Pekoe” have a very small proportion of 
Orange Pekoe. Right there is the value in getting Genuine Orange Pekoe. 


The way to make sure of Genuine Orange Pekoe, without any doubt 
about it, is to insist firmly upon Ridgways Genuine Orange Pekoe. Then 
you are certain to enjoy the superb flavor, the exquisite bouquet you should 
rightfully expect in this superior tea. Order definitely by name and insist 
upon getting it—Ridgways GOLD LABEL Genuine Orange Pekoe. 


Send coupon for a generous sample of 
“‘The Finest Tea the World Produces”’ 


Ridgways,Inc., Dept. G. 60 Warren St., New York 


Send me free of charge a sample of Ridgways Genuine Orange 


Pekoe Tea, and your booklet “A Few Facts About Tea.” 


Name 














Wits 





